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allude to a single day in his life before he came | 
to Wheeling ?” | 

‘“‘“N—no; though it never occurred to me before. | 
Why do you bring this up now, Jarret? Have | 
you any fears about entrusting the package to | 
him ?”” 

“No, of course not! But I saw to-day in the 
United States Gazette a mysterious advertisement 
for a certain Ralph Hampden Stoughton. It | 
struck me that he might be a kinsman of Hamp- | 
| den’s, and that we might get a clue to his early | 
| history.” | 

“Just so! There certainly is something a little 
mysterious, perhaps, about him! Now I think | 
up one of the | of it, he is talkative about everything but that. | 

four hilly | Have you that newspaper about you ?” | 
streets of Wheel-| It’s in my pocket.” 
ing. Now a large man- “Aha! Read it to him to-night. 
ufacturing centre, | when I am there.”’ 
Wheeling was then; Next to a piece of venison pie, the judge 
only a quiet village in | relished a racy bit of gossip. 
the northwestern part) They had been standing not far from 
of Virginia. Its four | steps as they talked. 
streets straggled along | 
the slope of high, 
wooded hills. In 
front of them the Ohio ran, 
while a wide creek of a peculiar emerald clear- 
ness cut them in two, and emptied its green 
flood into the muddy river. 

Two or three steamboats from some point 
down the river usually lay at the little wharf, 
which was piled with cotton bales brought 
from the South, or with freight which had 
been brought in wagons along the new National 
Road. The wharf was faced by large ware- 
houses for the storage of this freight, and 
during the day was alive with joking, leisurely 
groups of merchants, clerks, and negroes. The 
little town then put on an air of lazy industry. 

But now, in the twilight, wharf and streets 
were deserted, and through the windows of 
the dwelling-houses shone the red lights of the 
huge coal fires within. 

The wind blew sharply down the gorge, be- 
hind the town. The men buttoned their long 
frogged surtouts tightly. 

‘What a pull up that hill!’’ said one, a 
man with an unctuous voice that smacked of 
sixty years of good meals. ‘I’m glad, on the 
whole, that Duff isn't going, and that we can 
get Hampden to take the package to Philadel- 
phia for us. My legs are giving out and —”’ 

“And you smell Mrs. Hampden’s supper,” 
said Jarret, laughing. ‘I am of the same mind 
with you, judge. Let us go in.” 

They turned into the cross street. Their 
change of plan, as they thought, affected only 
the question of supper. But, in fact, it deter- 
mined the fate of more lives than one. 

The house to which they now hastened was 
a plain brick building, standing near a church. 

A row of locust-trees grew before it. At the 
side and back was a large garden, shaded by 
lilacs and huge cherry-trees. 

Little Carey Hampden was perched in one 
of these trees. She scrambled down when she 
saw the men. Mr. Jarret nodded to her. 

“Queer child! They are a peculiar family, 
judge; not like Wheeling people. Hampden 
himself never seems to be quite one of us.” 

“Hey? Well, now, Jarret, that never struck 
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KENT HAMPDEN. 
In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
The Package. 
ONE cold evening in 


September, nearly 
¥ seventy years 





a 


>. ago, two men | 
| 
| 


Mind you, 


the 
They knocked, and Kent 
Hampden opened the door. He was a boy of 


fifteen, with much of his father’s cordial, winning | 
manner; but the boy’s eyes were dark and slow- | 
moving, while Mr. Hampden’s blue ones kindled | 
me. There is not a more popular, hospitable | with every changing thought. 
fellow in town than Ralph, and his wife is one of | ‘We saw you-coming,”’ the boy said, leading 
the finest women I know. Why, I’d trust her | them to the supper-room. ‘Mother is pouring | 
eye to choose venison as soon as my own! Oh, I | your coffee now.” 
see what you mean! Hampden likes to dress,to| They met a hearty welcome. When Judge | 
give game suppers? You think he’s an airy, | Morris shook hands with his host, and looked up 
feather-headed fellow, hey ?”’ | into his handsome, beaming face, the small cloud 
“No; not that precisely. His easy ways are | of suspicion melted from his brain as fog does in 
not to my liking—but these make him popular. | broad sunshine. ; 
Why, they talk of electing him to be Mayor | “Ha! <A bear-steak!’’ he exclaimed, glancing 
instead of Coles! Now, Coles’s grandfather took | expectantly at the table. “I did not know that 
up a tomahawk claim here by the side of Zane | any trappers had been in town to-day. You 
and Wetzel; but who is Hampden? Had he/| think too much of the good things of this life, 
ever a grandfather? I went down to Orleans Ralph. And waffles! Weall know Mrs. Hamp- 
rafting one summer, and when I came back, | den’s waffles. We did not intend to make this 


| the officers of the bank to the house. 


| now,” 


TRUST NO BUSINESS SECRETS TO BOYS.” 





here was Hampden, established, and everybody’s | foray upon you, madam; we started for Captain 
friend !”’ | Duff’s. We had heard he was going with you to | 
“Oh, yes! He began as a bookkeeper, and | Philadelphia to-morrow, Ralph, and we thought | 
soon pushed his way up, opening a forwarding- | we would ask him to —’’ 
house. He’s a capital fellow, is Hampden.” | To transact a little business for the bank,” 
“Of course, he’s a capitdl fellow! Everybody | interrupted the cautious cashier. ‘But we have 
says so. But who is he? We old Wheeling | learned that he is not going, and so we must ask | 
people know each other—the Zanes, the McCul- | you to do us this favor.” | 
lohs, the Chaplines, and the rest. But did you| “Command me in anything, gentlemen,” said | 
ever hear Hampden, with all his jokes and stories, | Mr. Hampden, courteously. ‘Try a spiced pear, | 


|afraid to trust me, Sarah. 
| friends the impression that I am careless. 


judge. Have you read Mr. Calhoun’s speech on 
the tariff ?”’ 

The conversation drifted into politics. Mrs. 
Hampden and Kent exchanged anxious glances. 
They guessed the business which had brought 


Morris hastily brought out the tariff again for 
discussion. 

Mrs. Hampden saw that Mr. Jarret’s eyes were 
fixed upon her husband with a keen scrutiny. 
He had taken an old newspaper from his pocket, 
and was slowly unfolding it. Then he waited. 

Mr. Hampden had begun to relate an amusing 
anecdote of General Jackson. He was an excel- 
lent story-teller, even for that day, when men 
studied conversation as the first among personal 
accomplishments. His wife watched his dramatic 
action and sensitive, animated face, and glanced 
with secret pride at Mr. Jarret to see if he were 
listening. 

There certainly was something peculiar about 
the cashier. He was a spare little man with 
hair, skin and eyebrows all of one sandy hue, 
and a pair of round, watery gray eyes, which 
were now staring admiringly at her husband. 
| But the mouth was the aggressive feature of his 
| face. It never was at rest. Now the teeth were 
| grinding together, now he smiled, now he bit his 
said | dry lips, puckered them to whistle, wet them 

with his tongue or showed his teeth like a wolf. 
The mouth seemed to have 
escaped from his control, 
and to act for itself. Carey, 
watching him through the 
glass door, made a picture 
of him on her slate as an 
ogre. 

He flattened and patted 
his newspaper, until the 
story was finished. 

“What a wonderful 
memory you have, Hamp- 
den!’ he said. ‘Ahem! 
I observed a singular item 
in the United States Gazette 
to-day, on which I thought 
you might be able to throw 
some light. Let me see! 
Where was it?” He ran 
his finger down the rows 
of tiny black pictures of 
houses, horses, and run- 
away slaves in the adver- 
tising columns. 

Mr. Hampden tossed back 
his curly hair and smiled. 
He liked to be consulted, or 
asked for advice. 

“Oh, here itis! It is an 
inquiry for a man who left 
Maryland about the time 
you came here. I thought 
from the name, he might be 
one of your kin.” 

He peered up, his finger 
pointed to the advertise- 
ment. Hampden was not 
smiling now. His face was 
quiet, and void of expres- 
sion. 

‘*What is the name ?”’ he 
asked. 

‘Ralph Hampden Stough- 
ton. Oh, you have heard it 
before! I thotight he must 

“Father would lose the nose from his face! | be one of your family. Hampden’s an uncom- 
Excuse me, mother{ I did not mean to be im-| mon name, and so is Ralph.” 
pertinent,’’ Kent added, hurriedly. | Mr. Hampden raised his hand to his hair, and 

“You forget yourself,” his mother said, sternly. | let it fall as if with uncertainty, but said nothing. 
“If your father is careless about trifles, it is} “Eh? A relation? You never have told us 
because his mind is occupied with matters which | anything about your people, you know.” 
children cannot understand.”’ | ‘No,’ said Hampden; ‘I have no kinsman of 

Kent sat down to his lessons, while his mother, | the name of Ralph Hampden Stoughton.” 
her sewing in hand, entered the parlor. Mr.| ‘Oh?’’ The busy mouth gave a slight in- 
Jarret stopped speaking as she came in. | credulous curve, while the rest of Mr. Jarret’s 

“Go on,” said Mr. Hampden. “I have no| body was bowing deferentially. “It was just a 
secrets from my wife, gentlemen. She is the | notion of mine. Would you like the paper?” 
balance-wheel of this household. My dear, Judge | “No, thank you.” But Jarret thought he saw 
Morris wishes me to take charge of a package of | an alarmed eagerness in the way in which his 
money for a bank in Philadelphia. You must | eyes followed it. 
stitch it in a belt to be worn under my clothes.” ‘*Well, I must be off,’’ said Judge Morris, 

“You have so many commissions already, | rising. ‘Good luck, Ralph! Eat some terrapin 
Ralph,” she ventured timidly, ‘and Captain Duff | at the Indian Queen for me. Bon voyage!” 
is going.” As he and Jarret went down the hill, he said, 

His face clouded. “T suspect that this missing man is related to our 

friend, and that Ralph is ashamed of him.” 
Cap-| Jarret did not reply directly. ‘I had no idea,” 
tain Duff has changed his plan, and is not going. he said, after a few moments, “that Hampden 
Send the package to me to-morrow, judge.” | was so successful a man. He has just bought 

He walked with an irritated air up and down, | that house, He will no doubt be elected Mayor, 
stirred the fire and threw up the window-sash. and I hear he is going to ask Colonel Congdon to 
Then, his vexation suddenly gone, he seated him- 


| appoint Kent cadet at West Point. It seems'to 
self, smiling affectionately to his wife. Judge |me that is a good deal of headway for a man 


There were no express companies or telegraphs 
in those days. The mails were carried in coaches, 
or on horseback, and were not used as they are 
to-day. It was a universal custom to entrust 
large sums to individual travellers. A journey 
across the Alleghany Mountains was a serious 
event, talked of long before it was undertaken. 
The traveller was usually encumbered with | 
parcels and letters. 

“Father will have to take the great trunk, | 
said Kent, when he was alone with his | 
mother. | 

“No. Itis probably money that they wish him 
to carry. It will not be bulky. But —”’ she 
stopped significantly. 

“I wish you or I could go with him, mother.” 

“He has twenty commissions already,” 
Mrs. Hampden. 
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_THE YOUTHS COMPANION. | 


whom nobody knows. Mind, I like Hampden; | I’ll not let it go out of my sight once. Ten 
I trust him. But,’’ he lowered his voice, ‘after | thousand dollars! Why, here is the pot of gold! 
what we have seen, I am sure that many people | I could buy that house now.” 

would suspect that the missing Ralph Hampden; ‘Donot talk soidly, Ralph. If any one should 
Stoughton is our friend himself.”’ | hear you!” 

“Absurd!’’ growled the judge. ‘Hampden is “Any one would know I am not a thief,”’ he 
as honorable a man as any in Virginia!’’ | said, quietly. ‘Let us have dinner. The stage- 

He was crusty with Jarret the rest of the way, | coach will soon be here.” 
feeling that the cashier was unduly suspicious.| The meal was hurried and quiet. The journey 
Yet he was secretly uneasy, and almost wished | was as much as a voyage to Europe is now. All 
that Duff had not decided not to go. | the neighbors were on the watch to see the de- 

Mrs. Hampden, after they were gone, sat parture. Mr. Hampden had not left the table 
silent, furtively watching her husband over her| when the great red coach, with its four white 
sewing. She hoped he would say something | horses and its many-caped driver, dashed around 
about the advertisement. Why had he evaded | the corner and stopped at the door. 

Jarret’s question? At last, she threw down her| Mr. Hampden ran upstairs to get a forgotten 
sewing and went to him. ‘Ralph, is this missing | parcel, followed by his wife and Carey. When 
man one of your family ?”’ | they came down again, Mrs. Hampden brought 

‘IT said that he was not, Sarah.” the package out of the parlor. ‘You would 

“Yes, but—you kept something back! You | actually have forgotten it!” she said, reprovingly, 
have always kept a part of your past life hidden | but for me. Promise me, Ralph, you will not 
from me!” let it go out of your sight again!” 

It was said at last! Hampden turned : He kissed her, laughing. ‘‘Possess your soul 
His unnatural quiet showed how deep the blow | in patience with me, Sarah.” 
had sunk. He looked at her presently with an| Carey was under his feet, Kent and Si were 
expression on his face which she had never before | dashing madly in and out, clamoring for leave to 
seen there. | ride on the boot as far as the toll-gate. 

“Sarah,”’ he said, taking both her hands, “‘you| ‘How many passengers, boys?’ asked Mr. 
must trust me. That is all I can say.” | Hampden. 

She was wholly repentant. Was there evera| ‘Three, sir. A lady, a clergyman, and a blind 
nobler soul than that which looked out of his | man. The driver says there’s not one to Phila- 
kind eyes? Had she not known for sixteen | delphia but yourself.” 
years how honest and true he was? | ‘All aboard!” The bugle blew, the horses 

And yet, that night there came into her mind | strained their huge flanks, the neighbors waved 
many stories of good men who had been tempted their hands. Mr. Hampden kissed his hand 
to errors and sins in their youth. | from the coach roof—there was a great cloud of 

No secret crimes, apparently, clouded Mr. dust, and they were gone. 


Hampden’s spirits the next morning. He went | 
gaily about the house, singing as he packed his | 
things in a great carpet-bag before starting on his 
journey, while Carey trotted at his heels. He | 
sent her away presently. } 
“What shall I bring the child, Sarah? I 
thought of a crimson silk frock, or a chinchilla 
turban with a gold buckle.”’ 
‘ «Nonsense! You fill the child’s head with 
vanity, Ralph. We cannot afford such finery!” ZB 
“No, I suppose not,’’ he said, with a vexed, 
boyish laugh. ‘But I'd like to give you and her 
and Kent all the good things of this life! 1 often 
think, what if I should find a great fortune—a 
pot of gold, say? I would build a house with —” 
‘“‘Hadn’t you better finish your packing ?’’ said 
Mrs. Hampden, dryly. She opened the carpet- | 
bag. ‘What a mess it is in! Coags, shirts, 
papers, all jammed down together! I will pack | 
it for you, Ralph.” 
“You are a good soul, Sarah. Is that Kent} THAT NEW YEAR TREE. 
playing hockey with the young Jarret yonder? 
I’ll go stretch my legs with them.” It was the Sunday before New Year that old 
But the boys met him in the hall. ‘My father | Mrs. Rideout came out of the aisle of the village 





Hampden, as she wiped away her tears. ‘But 
oh!—that money !” 
Resecca Harpinoe Davis. 
(To be continued.) 
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“God send him home safely,’’ murmured Mrs. | 
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| Is there anybody around here that’s proud | 
exceptin’ me?’’ inquired the old lady, in her | 
sharp, shrill voice. ‘Is there anybody around | 
here but me that don’t belong to the societies ?” 


















The minister rubbed his hands one over the 
other. His self-complacency had vanished. ‘A | 
man of God does not take advantage of the pulpit | 
to hurl personalities at his congregation, ma’am,”* | 
he said, a little loudly. ‘I wasn’t thinking of | 
you at all; I was speaking generally, not partic- 
ularly.” 

Mrs. Rideout bowed low. ‘I have put the cap 
on and it fits pretty correct,”’ she repeated. ‘It’s 
about as comfortable as these snoods the girls are 
wearin’ round sleighin’ !”’ 

She made another bow, lower than the first, 
and, drawing her green veil over her face, passed 
down the steps and along to her wagon, while 
the minister glared in astonishment, and_ the 
others suppressed their smiles and turned to bid 
him a pleasant good-day. 

‘““Mrs. Rideout has made a great mistake,”’ he 
said. | 

“She’s as spunky as she’s proud,” muttered | 
Jerry Williams, admiringly, but under his 
breath. 
| ‘Well, if it fits, let her wear it,” said Mr. | 
Thompson, with energy. Bowing to everybody, 








| 
| 


The old lady, sitting in her high-backed parlor 
chair, got a great deal of enjoyment out of her 
thoughts in the next half-hour. She would take 
such a departure upon charity’s wide road as to 
set all her sisters in the church 
talking afresh. She would 
“spite” them as sure as her 
name was Maria Rideout. 

Her mind once made up, she 
set to pondering the best way 
to carry out her intentions. She 
was determined that not only 
the right hand, but all her 
neighbors, should know what 
he left hand was doing. 

“Tf it were Christ- 
mas, I’d give ’em a 
tree. I'd be equal 
to the society,”’ she 
said, with a grim 
look and something 
likea mocking laugh, 
as she added, “I'll 
give ’em a New Year 
tree !”’ 

She took great 
pleasure in telling 
Almira Peacock, at 
the supper table that 

evening, that the sermon 
was more eloquent than 
usual, and that, think- 
ing about it, she had 
decided to give a New 
Year tree to the negroes. 
Miss Peacock’s indignation was 

boundless. ‘In the house ?”’ she screamed. 
“Is your minister crazy, Mis’ Rideout?” 

“Is your minister Christian, Almira Peacock ?”’ 
retorted her mistress. ‘Did God or man make 
some folks black ?”’ 

“It were a curse,”’ said Miss Peacock, solemnly. 
The next day Almira declared that she wouldn’t 
make the cakes. ‘I’ve lived with you fer thirty- 
five year,”’ she said, ‘“‘without any fuss, but I’ve 
never yet ben ast to make cakes fer the negroes !”’ 

‘And have I asked you now?” cried Mrs. 
Rideout. ‘Is hunting the pans making the cake ?”’ 

She fancied that she could hear already the 
neighbors whispering how she gave a tree to the 
colored folks, and made the cakes herself. She 
had not performed this duty for many years, and 
she discovered, or rather remembered as she 
drew the pans out of the oven, that ginger cakes 
scorch easily. Almira sneered openly. Her ginger 
cakes were her special pride; but Mrs. Rideout 
said, quite cheerfully, that scorched cakes were 
good enough for the purpose. 

The colored man who was employed to cut Mrs. 
Rideout’s firewood was ordered to bring a Christ- 
mas-tree, and put it up in the dining-room. She 


is coming,” said Josiah Jarret. He was a slow, church, tapping the floor sharply with her gold- | he tramped down the road toward the parsonage. | was glad to have it there early, for Almira’s con- 


quiet lad, with his father’s gray, lack-lustre eyes. | headed cane, and stationed herself upon the 

“I have brought the package,” said the cashier, | porch. Evidently she was waiting for some one. 
as Mr. Hampden ushered him into the parlor.| Looks of expectancy and amusement were ex- 
“It is very kind in you to burden yourself with | changed between neighbor and neighbor, and 
it. Ten thousand dollars. Count it, if you| nobody, it seemed, was in a hurry to depart. 
please. Wait—one minute!”” He closed the Upon the porch, upon the steps, and all around 
door leading into the dining-room, and drew the | on the snowy ground, the congregation of the 
curtain over the upper half, which was of glass. | chapel found places—not even Jerry Williams, 

“Nobody there but Kent and Si,” said Mr. | who seldom attended church, being absent. 
Hampden, as he counted the notes. They were | Mr. Thompson, the minister, stopped short as 
of large denominations and easily counted. he reached the door, wondering what was the 

“J trust no business secrets to boys,’’ said Mr. | occasion of the pause on the part of the congrega- 
Jarret. ‘Nobody knows from me that you have | tion. He had been well satisfied with himself, 
this sum in charge. The amount is correct?” apparently, for delivering a fine sermon without 

“Yes. Will you have some cider? I keep | so much as a glance at the notes which he always 
nothing stronger.” | kept on hand in case of need. 

“Cider, eh?’ said Jarret. ‘I observed last | The minister looked graciously upon his flock, 
night that there were no decanters on your beau- | and smiled. He was exceedingly glad that Jerry 
fet. You are a queer fish, Hampden! No—no| Williams had been there to hear that sermon. 
cider for me. Oh, here is the receipt. Just put 
your name to it.” 

This formula was unusual in those easy-going 
days. Mr. Hampden’s color rose as he signed 
his name. 

‘Well, good-by, and good luck!’ said the 
cashier, pocketing the receipt. ‘Come, Si, to 
your dinner.” 

The boy hung back. ‘Let him stay,” said 
Hampden, courteously, though he wished to be 
alone with his wife and children. His father 
gave his consent, and took his way down the hill. 

Mr. Hampden turned to meet his wife. ‘That 
pettifogger asked for a receipt!’’ he exclaimed, 
as the boys left them. ‘As if he were likely to 
forget that he gave me the package, or that I had 
taken it. Feel the weight of that!’’ 

The notes were folded in an oblong bundle, 
wrapped in heavy foolscap, and again in several 
thicknesses of brown paper. The whole was put 
into a case of black oilcloth. 

Mrs. Hampden, like Jarret, shut the door. ‘It 
is very cumbrous,”’ she said. ‘They are afraid| Mrs. Rideout’s 
of dampness, I suppose. Wait, I can manage it.”’ | gold-headed cane gave two 


The chief treasure of her wardrobe was a crépe | imperative taps upon the porch floor, and the old 
shawl, brought to her by a sailor uncle. It was | lady turned to the minister, and regarded him for 


kept wrapped in Chinese silk paper. She ran up- | a long minute through her spectacles. 

stairs, and brought down this paper. 
**How clever you are, Sarah!" 

praising her deftness while she folded the notes | the edge of his mother’s overskirt. 

in the light, tough web, and tied them in a sheet “T heard your sermon,”’ said Mrs. Rideout 


cloth case. 
“You can hang it by a strap to your shoulder, 
under your coat, Ralph.” 


and it fits me pretty correct.” 


personal,” he said. ‘I declare to you positively 


He made a wry face. ‘It wouldn’t do to put | Mrs. Rideout, there was nothing personal to you | any consideration, be miserable. So the society 





it in the sack? There, there! Don’t lecture me! | in anything that I said in my sermon.” 





‘‘Perhaps my sermon may do more good than I | 
anticipated,” he said to himself. ‘How foolish | 
we are to lose our tempers so easily !”’ 

When Mrs. Rideout reached home she ate her | 
dinner in silence, though her woman, Almira | 
Peacock, who attended another church, made | 
overtures to compare sermons with her. | 

After the modest meal she betook herself to | 
her parlor, and sat down in her favorite chair. | 
Although she allowed Almira to sit at table with | 
her when she would else be alone, she did not | 
suffer her to remain in the parlor unless she her- | 
self was in a very talkative mood. This after- | 
noon her talk was for herself; and it was of a 
sneering and unkindly character. 

“I’m to throw my bread upon the waters!’ 
she said. ‘And to enter all the societies! Feed- 
ing the hungry and clothing the naked means 
taking care of them what have folks to take care 
of ’em, but who drink.” 

Then her voice changed. Her proud 
old face looked mockingly about the 
room. ‘Have they ever asked me to 
enter the societies? Have they ever 
come to me and asked me, politely, to 
enter the societies? Haven’t they kept 
away from me, and'‘talked at me, know- 
ing all the time that I could buy and 
sell every one of ’em ?”’ 

She leaned back in her chair and 
smoothed out her black gown. Then 
suddenly she burst into a satisfied 
cackle. 

“T’ll go in for helping the negroes,”’ 
she said. Again her sharp laugh rang 
through the sombre room. ‘The ne- 
groes are kept out of the societies as 
well as me.”’ 

What Mrs. Rideout said was true. 
The society for bestowing gratuitous 
clothing upon the poor in the neigh- 
borhood never made any pretensions to 








assisting the colored people who lived | 


in the ‘“‘Porter’s Lane”’ region. 
These colored people were neat and industrious, 
but they had a hard time to get along. The 





Jerry Williams’s wide mouth widened percepti- | men’s services were sometimes indispensable, and 
He stood by, | bly, little Harry Lovett chewed noiselessly upon the women took in what washing they could get; 


but they were expected to give full measure of 


, | work for the money they were paid. Their small 
of the brown paper, replacing them in the oil- | ‘and I waited to tell you that I put the cap on, | houses were overflowing with children. 


Gratui- 
| tous garments of any kind would have been a 


The minister’s face flushed. ‘I meant nothing | godsend to them. But they had their merry- 


,| making and their music, and would not, under 


| never even gave them a thought. 


temptuous sniffs during meal-time lent zest to the 
affair. 

The old lady was not altogether sure what she 
ought to hang upon the tree. She had no inten- 
tion of spending any money. She went up into 
the garret to make search. 

Mrs. Rideout’s garret was full of things. Every 
summer her daughter came home, bringing the 
children to enjoy the country air, and every 
summer added to the stock of miscellaneous arti- 
cles in the garret. 

Mary Rideout “that used to be’”’ was not mean; 
she was rather extravagant. When small holes 
appeared in the children’s stockings, she threw 
them aside. She never mended a white apron. 
She thought it foolish to rip and turn her small 
boy’s cravats. Her mother gathered together the 
cast-off clothing and put it away, telling Mary 
that when a rainy day came she’d be glad to see 
all these things. This was the way in which the 
garret came to be full of cast-off garments. 

Mrs. Rideout looked them over very particu- 
larly; she would not take the best. She picked 
out the stockings with the largest holes, and 
the torn aprons which she felt sure, even on the 
rainy day, Mary would refuse to mend. She 
had gay petticoats 
and bright frocks 
from which to 
choose, but she 
resolutely picked 
out the worst. 

“Good enough 
for colored folks,”’ 
she said, and car- 
ried down her 
arms full to deck 
| the tree. 

She wondered 
how Almira would 
| act when the day 
jcame ; whether 
she would seek 
the refuge of her 
room, or prefer 
to remain in the 
| kitchen and watch 
the proceedings. 

The tree, when 
it was finished, 
was a ludicrous sight. The old clothes dangled 
from the green branches, a pair of brass-toed 
boots which Mary’s little son had bought with 
his own money showing conspicuously. She 
had been to no expense in the way of cendles; a 
| lantern was place< at the top of the tree, and a 
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colored glass shade threw the light downward. 
But, to increase Almira’s disgust, Mrs. Rideout 
had brought out some of the parlor ornaments, 
and fastened them securely to the boughs. 

One disappointment happened to the old lady. 
The day before New Year, after she herself had 
driven down to Porter’s Lane and announced to 
the dazed but grinning colored people that she 
had come to invite them up to a New Year tree 
in her dining-room, and that they were to enter 
by the back hall door, and to be sure to wipe off 
their shoes, Almira Peacock was taken ill. 

When Almira announced that she was ill, and 
was going home, her mistress laughed scornfully, 
and told her sharply for pity’s sake to go, and not 
to come back until she was ready. 

But it was not necessary that Almira should be 
on hand on that eventful evening in order that 
the news of the New Year tree should be bruited 
far and wide. The shrieks of delighted mirth 
that rang out from Mrs. Rideout’s old dining- 
room told their tale more forcibly than Almira, 


at her strongest, could ever have done. The col- 
ored people were vastly pleased. 
Mrs. Rideout did her part well. She acted the 


part of a pleasant, charitable hostess, handing 
around the old garments in quite a Lady Boun- 
tiful way. She saw her guests to the back door, 
holding the lantern to light them, and she heard 
them screaming and laughing as they went on 
down the road. 

Then she closed the door, and wondered grimly 
what the neighbors would have to say. She was | 
going to give her little chuckle, because she herself | 
always expected it after a sarcastic speech, but | 
instead she set the 
lantern down hur- 
riedly, and sank 
beside it on the 
lower stair step. 
Putting her wrin- 
kled hands over her 
face, she moaned 
out, “Oh dear, I’m 
afraid I'm goin’ to 
have a fever!”’ 

For two days 
Mrs. Rideout man- 
aged to rise, but 
on the third day she 
kept her bed. Her 
room was cold and 
comfortless; there 
was no one to get 
her breakfast, but 
she was too wretch- 
ed to care for that. 
The man who cut 
her wood had not 
made his appear- 
ance on the previous 
day. 

Suddenly, as she 
lay there in bed, 
she heard the sound 
of the axe rapidly 
chopping —so very 
rapidly that for a 
moment curiosity 
surmounted all 
other feelings, and she drew aside a corner of 
the curtain from the window at the head of the 
bed. Tim Moons never cut wood like that. 

There, at the woodpile, was a small colored 
boy. She was far-sighted without her spectacles, 
and could see him distinctly. He was chopping | 
briskly, and whistling as he worked. 

The boy had a little straw hat perched on the | 
back of his head; he wore a blue cravat, and his | 
thin red stockings were patched at the knees | 
with red Turkey calico. As Mrs. Rideout watched | 
him curiously, the wind blew off his summer hat, | 
and he ran after it and thrust it back upon his | 
head. A sudden pity awakened in the sick | 
woman’s breast. ‘‘He ought to have a comforter | 
over his ears,” she muttered. ‘He can get cold, | 
if he is black.”” 

About noon Mrs. Rideout heard a strange 
sound, first in front of the parlor door, then down 
at the end of the passage, and then just outside 
her own door. It was the sound of a bashful | 
giggle. 

“Come in,’’ cried the old lady, with feverish 
irritation. The door was opened hesitatingly, 
and a young colored girl entered. The sight of 
Mrs. Rideout in bed covered her with fresh con-- 
fusion, but by degrees she managed to blurt out 
her sentences. 

‘Josh, he said some’n’ must be de matta. He 
come up to cut de wood, ‘cause Tim Moon wa’ 
sick. An’ he aint done fo’got dat New Yeah tree. 
I’se sent up to see ef some’n’ wa’n’t de matta. 
Josh, he say Miss Peacock sick, too. I kin cook,” 
the girl went on rapidly, ‘I kin do mos’ anything. 
We didn’t all know you wa’ in bed, or we’d ben 
up soona.’’ Then for an instant she showed her 
gleaming teeth. ‘I aint done fo’got dat New 
Yeah tree, needer, Mis’ Rideout.” 

Mrs. Rideout was very ill. She was in bed for 
three weeks, and the doctor said that if she had 
not had such excellent nursing she would never 
have recovered. Old Aunt Sake, who “hadn’t 
fo’got dat New Yeah tree, needer,’’ constituted 
herself head nurse. Lindy crept around the house, 
suppressing her laughter, and Jeff got Jim and 
John and Jonas to help “tote de woodpile way 
out in de lot,’’ so that the noise of chopping 











would not be heard at the house. 





But the old lady, lying back among her snowy 
pillows with all this kindness about her, was en- 
during a horrible nightmare. ‘Dat New Yeah 
tree,’ with its worn and warmthless garments, 
would wave its branches perpetually before her 
eyes. Only when she recovered sufficiently to 
arrange her thoughts did it disappear. 

Then another tree arose before her. New, 
woollen garments, made with her own hands, 
hung upon it, and there was the glory of light 


about it, and the beauty, too, which doesn’t cost 


toomuch. She had thrown a few scorched ginger 
cakes upon the water, and what had come back 
to her? 

To the colored people down in Porter’s Lane, a 
new life was opened. By reason of the fame of 
her nursing of Mrs. Rideout, Aunt Sake’s ser- 
vices were greatly in demand. Jeff, as a wood- 
chopper, was without an equal. They would never 
have understood Mrs. Rideout’s horror of it, for 
all their prosperity commenced with “dat New 


Yeah tree.”’ Louise R. BAKER. 
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For the Companion. 


THE CHAINMAKER’S DAUGHTER. 


In cne of the low sheds near the iron factories 
at Cradley Heath, England, a man, two boys and 
a girl were at work making chains. The man 
wielded, with brawny arms, an immense hammer, 


as he fashioned a cable chain, while the sweat | 


stood in great beads on his toil-worn face. Dave, 
his son, a rather sullen, heavy-featured boy of 
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nineteen, perhaps, with a smaller lad, was work- 
ing the bellows. The man’s daughter, a tall, 
slender girl of fifteen, was rapidly fashioning a 
smaller chain. 

“Yes, dad,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ll soon finish it now.” 

The three fires were almost unbearably hot, yet 
no one thought of complaining. These four 
human beings worked almost as mechanically as 
so many machines. 

The last link finished, the girl threw the chain 
over her shoulders, staggering a little as she did 
so, and went out, bareheaded, into the daylight, 
now fast melting into dusk. 

It was a strange, dreary world that Grissel 
Sandys came out into. There stood the great 
iron factories with their glowing furnaces; here 
the outbuildings back of the rows of red cot- 
tages,—these last with streams of sewage in front 
of them,—while the ground the girl walked on 
was rough and uneven from the excavations of 
the collieries beneath, which made the buildings 
tottering and unsafe, even though they were 
“tied” by iron girders. 

Although it was early spring, there was no 
sign of it in the landscape. Everywhere were 
heaps of old iron and black mud. Here and 
there were groups of ragged, dirty, quarrelsome 
children. 

The slight, unformed girl hurried on in spite of 
the burden she carried, until she reached a house 
somewhat superior to those around it. Slacken- 
ing her pace, she went around to the back door. 

It was opened by the ‘“‘fogger’’ himself. He 
was the middle-man who stood between the iron- 
masters and the chainmakers, and wrung profit 
from the poor people who were at his mercy. 

He glanced at the girl suspiciously, as he care- 
fully examined and weighed the chains. Grissel 
accounted for every pound of iron used, and for 
her week’s work she was paid five shillings, 
which she held tightly in her hand. 

She walked on, when once outside, but not 
toward her home. Her head throbbed, and she 
felt that it would burst if she went directly home 


“Prim, is it you?’’ asked Grissel, with a cheer- 
ful tone in her tired voice. 

“IT was so ’feared you’d not hear!’’ said the 
other, panting, as she took Grissel’s arm in hers. 
‘Have you been to the fogger’s ?”’ 

Grissel nodded. Then she burst forth, as they 
walked on together, “I hate it all! Nothin’ but 
iron everywhere; an’ I works at it so much till I 
feels sometimes I’m a part of it, too, and dad 
and Dave. We oughtn’t to feel and think. I 
wish we were just machines, Prim. Nothin’ but 
work, work, work! I’ve never knowed nothin’ 
else, an’ I must go on this way till I die. Some- 
| how, when I feel so dead tired, Prim, and my 
head aches so, I'd be glad to die. 
afeard to.” 

The pale girl by Grissel’s side shivered. ‘Don’t 
talk so!’’ she said. ‘*We can’t help it; we has 
to stand it; our mothers did.” 

“Yes, until they died,’’ interrupted Grissel, 
‘when they couldn’t bear it no longer. But I 
aint a-goin’ to stand it. I’m a-goin’ to live my 
life, and get some’at besides hard times out of it. 
I'll just go crazy if I can’t get out of this misery. 
Folks says they has green fields and flowers and 
sunshine at Malvern, and I know I could walk to 
Malvern.” 

‘‘When would'you get the time ?”’ 

“If I goes away, I don’t come back. 
rather die!”’ said Grissel. 


Td 





begged, holding her fast. 

“Yes, yes, you must go if I do,” Grissel re- 
| plied. With a hurried good-night, the elder girl 
| left her companion, and walked back toward 
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home. It was a miserable hut that she entered. 
Lighting a candle, she prepared, in a short time, 
the scanty evening meal. Her father, brother 
and cousin did not come in till it was ready. 
Grissel handed her wages to her father at once. 
The meal was eaten silently ; there were no jokes, 
there was no laughter. Enoch Sandys’s face, 
hard, thin and stern, looked as if want and 
never-ceasing, monotonous labor had turned him, 
as Grissel said, into iron. 

“We're goin’ to work to-night, Grissel,’’ he 
said, as the three men left the bare table; ‘but 
you can stay at home.” 

Grissel’s worn face brightened. After her 
work was done, she went into her close bed- 
room, and soon fell into an exhausted sleep. 

Next day Grissel ventured to ask her father 
the question she had had in her heart for weeks. 
It was at the evening meal, and with her heart in 
her mouth she said, suddenly, ‘‘Dad, why couldn’t 
I go away from here, and get work some’rs else ?”” 

“Gals don’t get any good,”’ her father’ said, 
with no change in his stolid face, “‘gaddin’ from 
home. Do as other gals do, and don’t be frettin’. 
Mind yer business, and don’t get notions! You'll 
never get away from here, so that settles it.”’ 

He shut his thin lips together, and strode out 
of the house, followed closely by his nephew, 
Roger. 

Grissel covered her face with her hands. She 
had not known until now how much hope was in 
her heart. 

“Don’t be frettin’, Grissel. What ’d I do if 
you was to go? I’d never stand dad and the 
work with you gone.”’ 

The girl lifted her face in sheer amazement. 
There stood Dave, his usually dull face kind, and 
with an awkward vet real interest in his gray 
eyes. Before she could answer, the young fellow 
was gone. 

Grissel could not afford the luxury of idle 
misery. Her chains awaited her—but her mind 
was made up. 

Late that night she stealthily left the house, 





to get the meagre supper. As she hurried on at | and with her heart beating rapidly, went on her 
her rapid, nervous pace, a voice called her name. 

She turned, and saw, running after her, a girl 
near her own age. 


| way. She had little to carry or wear. Her dress 
| was ragged, her shoes full of holes. When she 
| reached a cottage at the other end of the town, 





I wouldn’t be | 


“QO Grissel, don’t go without me!” Prim | 
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| she tapped quickly on the casement. A moment 
; more, and Prim English’s dazed face appeared at 
| the little window. 
| “If you want to go with me, come out now,” 
| said Grissel, in a strained whisper, ‘an’ be 
quick !” 

Almost in an instant Prim came out. 
glanced at her critically. 
| she asked. 

“T aint any,’’ Prim replied. 
for gin.” 
| On went the two forlorn figures. ‘Prim shud- 
dered, and drew closer to Grissel as they passed 
| one of the many public houses in Cradley Heath. 
“Dad’s there now,’’ she said, as shouts and 
| drunken laughter floated out to the girls’ ears. 

The two went on in silence. Tired as they 
were with their long day’s work, and in spite of 
| the black mud clinging to their feet, they made 
good speed. Toward morning a teamster gave 
them a lift, and two hours later they were in 
sight of Malvern, only a few miles from Cradley 
Heath, and yet what a glorious miracle had been 
wrought! Loveliest green grass everywhere; 
even now sweet smells in the air, and the singing 
of birds! Above, the blue sky, and everywhere 
the sunshine. 

It was the first glimpse of spring these girls had 
ever had. Prim sank to the grass ina kind of 
| ecstacy, which ended in a flood of tears. 

“TI do’ know what makes me cry,” she sobbed, 
| only I’m so glad!”’ 

Grissel’s eyes were dry. She spoke in the 
| strained tone of half-suppressed excitement. 
| “Come, Prim,” she said, ‘“‘we must get on to 
Malvern.”’ 

Prim dried 
eyes, clutched a 
handful of grass, 
and walked on by 
Grissel’s side. 

“What are you 
goin’ to do?’’ she 
ventured, timidly. 

“TI do’ know, but 
something,” said 
Grissel, in her reso- 
lute voice. ‘An’ 
I'll take care 
you, Prim, never 
fear.” 

A party of young 
ladies and gentle- 
men came down the 
broad drive of a 
beautiful villa, all 
mounted on fine 
horses. As_ they 
entered the road, 
Grissel, with a sud- 
den impulse, placed 
herself in the way 
of a beautiful girl. 

“Oh, please, miss, 
do you know any 
work we could 
tind?’ she asked, 
with an_ intensity 
that made the girl 
draw rein. As her 
eye swept over Grissel’s ragged, travel-stained 
clothes, she drew back. 

“Indeed, you must go to the proper authori- 
ties,’ she said, hastily, and rode on, laughing. 
The gay party passed by, absorbed in their own 
pleasure, and Grissel, with her whole soul filled 
with dismay, and faint with fatigue and hunger, 
took Prim’s hand, and led her out of the town to 
the side of the road under a tree. 

‘“‘We have green grass and sunshine, Prim,” 
she said, brightly. 

“Yes, I don’t mind anything as I did at home,” 
Prim replied. But her voice was weak, and it 
was not long before, to Grissel’s satisfaction, she 
was fast asleep; but Grissel could not sleep. She 
felt more helpless and discouraged than she was 
willing to own to herself. The sight of those 
young people in their ease and prosperity, so care- 
free and merry, roused many thoughts which 
had been unknown to her before. The difference 
—the cruel difference—between them! She only 
asked for work; she did not care if it was hard, 
with a little breathing space, fresh air, and a 
chance to feel herself a human being. 

It was poor Grissel’s first sight of so wide a 
contrast in worldly circumstances, and she was 
human. 

Here was Prim dependent upon her, and yet 
where could they find even the meanest kind of 
labor? Must they finally go back to the slavery 
they had left? No; she would rather die. 

Something made Grissel look up. At a little 
distance from her she saw a young girl dismount- 
ing from a white pony. Holding her dark blue 
riding habit in her hand, she came straight toward 
Grissel. She glanced at Prim, fast asleep, and 
beckoned to Grissel to come further on. 

“My cousin just told me of you,” 
quickly. ‘‘Are you very tired ?”’ 

The tone was the kindest Grissel had ever 
heard. Her resolute mouth and chin quivered, 
but she said, ‘“‘We’re tired, miss, but we’re 
wantin’ work.” 

‘And what can you do ?’’ asked the girl. 

Grissel’s face fell. ‘‘Nothin’ but chain-makin’, 
but oh, we could learn anything; we'd try so 
hard!”’ she said. 

The earnest appeal, perhaps her appearance, 


Grissel 
‘*Where’s yer shoes ?”’ 


“Dad sold ‘em 
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she said, 
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seemed to affect the young lady. She said, in a 
voice that trembled a little, ““Come with me; or 
stay, we must not waken your—sister ?” 

‘No, it’s just Prim,’ said Grissel. ‘*But she’s 
awake now, miss.” 

Prim sat up, staring with all her eyes. 

The young lady mounted her horse, and the two 
girls followed her into the town. But before they 
reached it she stopped, and turning suddenly to 
Grissel, asked : 

‘Are you from Cradley Heath ?”’ 

“Yes, miss.” 

**Is it such a dreadful place, and are the people 
do the rest of the people have as much trouble 
as you must have had ?” 

‘*More, miss,”’ said Grissel, briefly, while Prim, 
forgetting her shyness, added, impulsively, ‘‘And 
oh! it’s so hard, ‘cause we never has good times, 
and it’s all so dark, and everybody’s so tired, and 
hasn't time to be kind nor nothin’, and the fog- 
ger grinds us all so hard.” 


as- 


Did Grissel fancy it, or did a change come over 
the girl’s earnest face at Prim’s last words? 
Surely that deep flush was not in her cheeks 
before! 

There was silence until they reached a pretty 
villa in the town. ‘This is my home,” said the 
girl, as they turned into the drive. ‘You must 
come in and see my aunt. She will know what 
to do—she always does.”’ 

Giving her horse in charge of a groom, she led 
the two girls into a comfortable room, and 
telling a maid to let them bathe and tidy them- 
selves as best they could, but above all to give 
them she hurried upstairs and rushed 
into a pretty room where, by the window, an 
elderly lady sat reading. 

“OQ Aunt Pen,” she said, “‘1 have something to 
tell We came upon two miserably poor 
young girls as we were riding. Something made 
me turn back after Cecilia told me that they 
asked for work. I felt that I must help them in 
some way, for they are from Cradley Heath, and 
are very wretched. The younger girl said their 
misery was so increased by the fogger’s injustice. 
Aunt Pen, cannot I do something to atone for my 
father’s hardness toward these poor people? 
Must I always have this to remember and bear? 
Sometimes I feel that I cannot suffer it, and to-day 
it has been brought home to me again! The elder 
girl is strong and proud—how it must all cut 
her —and the younger is pretty, or would be if 
her face were not so drawn and white; and she is 
timid and gentle.”’ 

Marian burst into the tears she had been strug- 
gling to repress. 

The older woman soothed her. As Marian had 
said, she would know what to do. Her plans 
were soon made, though she assured Marian that 
her new charges must only be taken on trial. 
Before her arrangements could be carried out, the 
girls must be properly clothed. 

**L shall see to that,’’ said Marian. 

After telling them what her aunt proposed to 
do, she said, bravely, looking past Prim into 
Grissel’s determined face, ‘‘Won’t you let me 
give you clothes ?”” 

Grissel was about to refuse, but Marian seized 
her hands and said: ‘Listen; you must let me 
help you. My name is Marian Darrow.” She 
scanned the girl’s face, but it did not change. 
*«‘I—I am the fogger’s daughter. Don’t hate me, 
but let me do something for you!"’ 

The fogger’s daughter! The words echoed in 
the girls’ ears, but it was hard for them to asso- 
ciate this bright, warm-hearted girl with the hard- 
visaged, grinding man who seemed to them the 
embodiment of all evil. 

While Prim looked on in silent amazement, the 


food, 


you. 


other appreciated somewhat of Marian’s desire, | 


and a warmer feeling came into Grissel’s heart. 
“You can’t help bein’ kin to him,” she said, 
quickly, ‘‘and you’re good to us, and please, 
Prim and me’|l take clothes as a loan, miss.”’ 
No one but Grissel knew what these words cost 
her. She was born with a horror of charity in 
any form. 


**T was never allowed to live in Cradley Heath, | 


and two sisters and I 
school,’’ Marian explained, briefly. ‘‘Then when 
my mother died, relatives took charge of my sis- 
ters, and Aunt Hastings adopted me. But do not 
let us speak of painful things again.” 

Mrs. Hastings's shrewd yet kindly eyes seemed 
to look, as Prim said, ‘“‘to the soles of their 
shoes,’’-—for by this time Prim had shoes,—but 
she was not unwilling to make a trial of the girls. 
It was arranged that Prim should stay at the 
villa and be trained in a maid’s duties. 

Grissel was taken on trial, at Mrs. Hastings’s 
request, by the landlord of the hotel in Malvern 
as a waitress. She had been offered the maid’s 
place at the villa, but yielded it at once to Prim; 
it was the easier employment. 


my 


Grissel was awkward and uncouth at first, but | 


never did waitress try harder to learn, and never 
was girl more patient and obliging, and she suc- 
ceeded. 

Within a few weeks one would scarcely have 
known either girl. 
out of their faces. Prim sang softly about her 
work. She never tired of looking at the grass 
and flowers, and always had a bunch of violets 
or primroses in her room. 
them, she seemed to draw from them 
and fresh inspiration for living. 


comfort, 


Some months passed, with Malvern a paradise 


for both girls. One warm September evening, 


were sent away to | 


The sad, drawn look had gone | 


Burying her face in | 
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Prim was awakened by the calling of her name 
softly outside her open window. She looked out 


| and saw, in the half-moonlight, the figure of | 
| Grissel. 


“Can you come down without waking any- 
body, Prim ?”’ she asked, in a low tone. 

| Prim threw on her clothes, and, her mind full 
}of misgivings, hurried downstairs to Grissel. 
| “Oh, what is it?’ she asked. Grissel’s face 
had something of its old, hard look. 

“Come and walk with me, Prim. I felt as if 1 
| couldn’t go without seein’ you,”’ said Grissel, as 
they walked on. 

‘What do you mean—go where ?” 

“I've been thinkin’ for weeks, Prim, and I’ve 
been full of worry and trouble. You see, mam 
said to me, when she was dyin’, ‘Don’t forgit 
Dave—don’t let him go to the dram-shops like 
most of the men does,’ and before I come away, 
| Dave himself said he’d never bide with dad with- 

|out me. But I went away and left him, and dad, 
too. Dad hasn’t got no heart, I know, but he 
don’t drink. But it’s Dave that’s on my mind. 
Prim, I’m a-goin’ home!’’ 

‘*Home ?’’ echoed Prim, in a tone full of dis- 
may. ‘O Grissel!’’ 

‘I must. I give the landlord warnin’, and he’s 
got some one in my place, but I didn’t want 
nobody else to know, for fear I'd turn back if a 
word of coaxin’ was said to me. It was the 
preacher as finished me, Prim, when he said 
that people mustn’t turn their backs on home 
work and near duties. And I says, ‘Grissel, that 
pints at you.’ Now, Prim, be a good girl, and 
don’t say a word. I must go.” 

Prim was sobbing softly. When she could 
speak she asked, ‘Do you think I’d oughter go 
back to dad, too, Grissel ?”’ 

“No, no—your dad can’t miss you. 
far gone with drink all the time. 
here—it would break my 
leave.”” 

There was a long embrace, and the girls parted. 

Grissel walked on, carrying her bundle, her 
mouth twitching with long repressed crying. But 
she dared not trust herself with another sight of 
Prim. She tried to divert her thoughts by re- 
membrance of the little gifts she had bought for 
her father and Dave. Why, they’d never had.a 
present in all their lives! 

But as the miles behind her increased in num- 
ber, and she drew nearer to Cradley Heath, the 
girl’s heart almost failed her. She fancied she 
could see the desolate, dreary place—all the more 
unbearable after Malvern. She could feel the 
stifling heat of the room where she must work 

days and often nights. Then, what reception 
would her father give her? Perhaps he would 
beat her, or even refuse to let her in. 

The wear of mind she had endured for many 
days was telling upon her. Her head ached—she 
was faint. She would lie down under these hay- 
stacks and rest. 


He’s too 
No, you stay 
heart to have you 


Grissel awoke with a start and a terrible shock, 
as if she had fallen. Everything was dark about 
her. She groped with one hand, and felt earth 
| beside and above her. Was she dead and buried ? 
| Where could she be? 
| She tried to move, and uttered a groan. 
| was the matter with her left arm ? 
| and help herself. 
groan. 
| At that a man’s voice called from 
| somewhere. It seemed above her. 
| ‘Is any one down in the hollow ?”’ 
| 





What 
She must try 
Another attempt—another 


moment 


Dave’s voice! ‘Is that you, Dave? 
called back. 

“What! Grissel ?”” 

In a moment more Dave was beside her, full of 
| questions and wonder.- 

*T was goin’ back to you, Dave. I oughtn’t to 
| have left you,’’ the girl explained, as she briefly 
told her story. 

“And I was a-huntin’ you now,” 

**You see, dad’s got married —”’ 

“What do you mean, Dave?’ interrupted 
Grissel, forgetting her arm in her surprise. 

“Yes, he’s got another wife, Grissel, and I 
wasn’t wanted, and I was that lonesome without 
you, and she has a temper— whew !” 

“But what'll dad do without you blowin’ the 
bellows ?”’ asked Grissel, anxiously. 

“Don’t fret,” said Dave, coolly. “Her son 
takes my place, and he’s got his mam’s airs and 
temper. And oh, Grissel, but you ought to ’a’ 
seen how mad dad was when you left! ‘I hopes 
the baggage’ll stay away,’ he says; ‘she'll come 

| to no good.’ ” 

‘Perhaps I oughtn’t to have gone,”’ said Gris- 
sel, thoughtfully. 

| It was as well,’’ said Dave. ‘Dan Storey told 
| me dad was a-goin’ to marry her all along, and 
| you'd ’a’ died livin’ there now.” 

But the next thing was to get Grissel out of this 
| place, which was a deep ravine in the meadow. 
| With the weight of her journey upon her mind, 
| Grissel had risen in her sleep and fallen into a 
deeply furrowed gully. 

Daylight was faintly visible, and the brother 

and sister could see each other’s faces. Dave 
looked intently at Grissel, and then exclaimed: 
| “Why, Grissel, you’re a-gettin’ pretty !”’ 

Grissel blushed. It was her first compliment. 
“Oh pshaw, now!”’ she said; but she was not 
| displeased. 

Indeed, this meeting with Dave gave the girl 
new strength and courage. She bore the intense 


Grissel 


said Dave. 
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pain in her arm without a sound, as with Dave’s | “1 don’t know whether you will or not,” said 


help she climbed up the steep sides of the hollow. 

The two reached Malvern, how, Grissel hardly 
knew. 
both in. He had learned to trust and like Grissel, 
and Dave was given work at the stable. 
Grissel was disabled for a time with her broken 
arin, she soon returned to her old duties. 

Prim still lives at Mrs. Hastings’s pretty villa, 
and is devoted to Marian, who, as she grows 
older, devotes herself more and more to good 
works. Daisy R. CAMPBELL. 
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THE NEW. 
Only a night from old to new ; 
Only a sleep from night to morn ; 
The new is but the old come true ; 
Each sunrise sees a =ew year born. 
—Helen Hunt. 


ins 
For the Companion. 


A CRACK IN A WINDOW. 


“Hi, there, M’r’arty!” 
Moriarty turned around and went back. 


door of the modelling-room he stopped, and placed | 


his roll of paper against the wall, and looked in. 

Moriarty was early that morning—there were 
still fifteen minutes before school-time. There 
were only two students in the room when he looked 
in, Brastow and Jim Parker. They were in their 
working garb—the long, clay-colored coats and 
jaunty white cans that distinguished the modelling 
class from the rest of the art school. 

Brastow stood before his easel, drawing rapidly 
upon the surface of damp clay before him. He 


was at work, as Moriarty knew, upon a portrait in | 


low relief of his chum, Jim, who sat perched on a 
table close at hand. 

It was Jim who had given the sharp call, “Hi, 
there, M’r’arty!”’ It was he, too, who spoke to 
Moriarty when he appeared in the doorway. 

“Here you are, M’r’arty! Brastow wants you to 
gaze at his masterpiece.” 

Moriarty stepped in front of the easel, and 
looked at the clay. For five weeks now he had 
been in and out at the art school as the errand-boy 
from the store of Wirt, the dealer in art materials. 
Already he had become a critic. 

He began at once to find fault with the nose of 
the portrait of Parker. He said it was altogether 
too long. Brastow declared it was rather short. 
At last, in the excitement of the discussion, Mori- 
arty seized a modelling tool, and drew Jim Par- 
ker’s nose in one corner of the clay. . 

This decided the matter. Moriarty’s drawing 
was plainly right; but Brastow was much bewil- 
dered. 

“I say, Moriarty,” he began, “where did you 
learn to draw?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” said Moriarty. “It’s easy 
enough. You only just put down what you see.” 

“Well, here now, draw something else; any 
thing, I don’t care what—here in the corner.” 

Moriarty laughed. “Why, what for? 
time. 
enough. Well, | must be going. Good day!” 

He hurried across the room, shouldered his 
bundle, and went softly down the hall. As he left 
the studio, Jim Parker slipped off the table, and 
stood looking at the clay. 

“Moriarty’s a bright fellow,” said he. “I’ve 
watched him sometimes—the way he looks at the 
pictures when he comes in. 


I aint got 


his mark.” 

“Wonder if he ever thought of it?” said Bras 
tow. ‘How old is he, do you think?” 

“Oh, fourteen or so; I don’t know. All I know 
about him is this: I saw him coming up the avenue 
one day with a big load of canvas for the life class. 
It was about as much as he could manage,—he’s a 
slight chap, you know,—so I helped him along. 
Since then he’s been pretty neighborly with me. 
He came from somewhere up country this spring. 
I’ve an idea he’s got a father up there that keeps a 
store. 

“I’ve rather thought Moriarty might have gone 
into an art store with some notion of working up, 
because of his interest in pictures. But I think 
the fellow’s lonesome. That’s why I called him in 
this morning.” 

“Then we'll have him in to-morrow morning,” 
said Brastow. 

So the next morning, when Moriarty went past 
the door of the modelling studio, he was greeted 
again: “Right along here, M’r’arty! Exhibition 
in here to-day! Free to artists!” 


Moriarty’s eyes gleamed at the sight of the por- | 


trait. This time his criticism was all favorable. 
After this he did not wait to be called, but came 
in every morning of his own accord to see the 
improvement. Sometimes he made a suggestion, 
sometimes he made none. In either case he re- 
fused to draw. He was always “too busy.” The 
boys laughed at him about this, but nothing moved 
him. 
tool of any kind. 


One morning he came into the studio unusually | 


early, just as the boys were getting into their coats. 
His whole face was radiant. 

“What’s up, Moriarty?” said both of the boys. 
Moriarty gave a merry little leap, and caught Jim 
gently by the arm. 

“You know what next Saturday is—the seven- 
teenth of June? 
day, and I can go Friday afternoon if the work 
comes out well. There’s a fellow down there who’s 
going to help me out if hecan. There’s just one 
train goes up in the afternoon,—that’s at two 
o’clock,—and I’ll get home by four o'clock, and 
father and I'll go fishin’. Aha, now!” 

He was as happy as a boy could be. 

“Hum!” said Brastow. “You’re a nice boy, run- 
ning away because you can’t draw as well as I can. 
I see through you!” 

“Look out now!” retorted Moriarty. 
I'll do something when I get back! 
luck! See you next week!” 


> 


“Maybe 
Well, good 


The old landlord at the hotel took them | 


Though | 


At the | 


I’ve scratched your clay all up now, that’s | 


If it was so he could | 
| have a good training here at the school, he’d make 


He obstinately refused to touch a modelling | 


I’m going up home for over Sun. | 


| Jim Parker. “I may be roasted by thattime. At 
| this rate I shall be. Here I sit smothering in this 
| stuily old corner, and every time I turn my head 
round inside my collar, Brasty calls to me to ‘keep 
the pose.’ I’m sure I shall before long smash a 
hole in that window!” 

Moriarty looked up at the great plate-glass win 

| dow behind the easel. 
} “Can’t you open it?” he asked. “Let me try.” 
| He sprang lightly upon the sill, and stood for a 
moment fumbling with the catch, his agile little 
figure in picturesque relief against the light. 

“Get down, M’r’arty,” said Brastow. ‘The catch 
is out of order, and it won’t go either way. Billy 
says every day he’ll fix it, but he’s something like 
you; he can talk, but he don’t practise. Get down, 
child! I want to work, and you’re in my light.” 

“Oh!” said Moriarty, and down he jumped. “If 
you wait till Billy gets round —” 

Billy was the janitor. He was no favorite with 
either the students or Moriarty. 

“1 sha’n’t wait much longer,” said Jim. “I’m 
afraid I shall throw a chunk of clay through the 
window before you get back. Never mind, I’m 
all right! Good-by! Catch a lot of fish!” 

Moriarty sped away on his errands. It seemed 
to Brastow that he had taken the luck with him, 
| for all day long the portrait failed to improve. 
Brastow complained to Jim on their way down the 
corridor after school. The other students had 
gone, and in the silence of the long hall Brastow 
upbraided Jim for his sober face. “You make me 
spoil it all,” he said. 

“I can’t help it—I feel sober,” said Jim. “1 tell 
| you I have a headache every minute—sitting on 

that table in that hot old—ohk, I forgot —” 

He ran back into the studio. There was a crash 
and a clatter, and then Jim came out again quite 
| flushed and breathless. 

“My color-box,” he explained. “Wainwright 
brought it back to me on his way out, and I forgot, 
and left it on the table. | was going to put it away, 
| but it tumbled down to the floor, and the paints 
| rolled in every direction. But they’ve just got to 
| stay there till to-morrow.” 
| “I thought you’d thrown something at that 
| window!” said Brastow. Jim laughed a little, and 
they went on together down the street. 
| The next morning, as it happened, Brastow was 

late in coming to school. His first thought, as he 
| went up the steps of the building, was that he had 
| lost his morning call from Moriarty. Then he 
remembered that Moriarty was not to be there that 
| morning, and went in, whistling softly. In the hall 
| he encountered Wainwright, who spoke to him 
| roughly. 
a | say, Brastow, one of your friends ’s been 
| getting into trouble.” 
| Brastow stopped whistling, and looked hard at 
| him. 
| “You know it don’t hardly do for boys to go 
| round staring in windows.” 

“Stop your nonsense, Wainwright, and tell me 
what you’re talking about.” 

“Well, then, Parker’s going to be up before the 
| faculty for smashing in the big window in your 
studio; that’s all I know. Billy tells a straight 
story. He says Parker was the last fellow in the 
room last night. After Parker left, he locked that 
studio door directly, without going into the room. 
This morning the crack was there. There are two 
great spidery cracks just across the upper light. 
All I wonder is it didn’t break the glass right out. 
Billy thinks Parker did it just out of spite—you 
know he’s been making complaints about that 
window all along.” 

“Well, but what does Jim say?” 

“Jim says he doesn’t know anything about it. 
| Only he says Billy must have been in the room 
after he left, becausehe left his paints all over the 
floor, and this morning they were all picked up in 
the box. That’s the box I borrowed, you know.” 

“If Jim says he didn’t do it,” said Brastow, “he 
didn’t.” 

“So I think,” said Wainwright. 
lot of talk. You know Jim has got that twinkle in 
his eye. There are some of them think he really 
did do it for the fun of the thing.” 

“Nonsense!” said Brastow. 

Yet, as he hurried to find Jim, he did not feel as 
cheerful as he looked. Of course Jim did not 
smash the window if he said he did not. But it 
was a disagreeable experience, to say the least. 
There was that clatter in the studio the night 
before. 

Bristow was extremely annoyed, but ne spoke 
to Jim as brightly as possible. 

“What have you been doing, Jimmy?” 

“Nothing,” said Jim. 

“Been a bad boy?” 

“No,” said Jim, indiflerently. 

“Then you didn’t crack it?” 

“No, of course not. It makes a lot of talk now, 
but it'll blow over all right. They know me better 
than to think I did it. I didn’t do it. I don’t know 
who did unless it was Billy, trying to pry open the 
etch. I don’t understand why he should want to 
lie about it if he did. The less said the better. 
Come, get to work.” 

Brastow said he didn’t feel like work—his luck 
| had gone with Moriarty. 








“But it makes a 


But Moriarty was not yet so very faraway. All 
| the morning long he had been running about the 
| city. There was so much to be done before two 
o’clock! Moriarty had a confidence in his ability to 
put his work through, and felt every moment that 
he should fish, that afternoon, in the little trout 
brook at home. 

At one o’clock help came to him. Hardy, his 
mate jin the store, said to him quietly, “Here, 
| Rarty, Pll fix the rest of your work somehow. Go 
| get a square meal, and then secud for your train. 
| Trot, now!” 
| So Moriarty dusted off his brown jacket, and his 

much-worn boots, and put on his new straw hat 
with more care than usual. All the money that he 
owned was in one of his pockets. He patted that 
pocket confidentially as he strolled out through 
the store into the street. One of the clerks said 
good-by as he passed. Moriarty touched his hat 
and smiled, with all the importance of one who 
| starts forth upon a summer of holidays, 
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Two whole days and a half a day were his! 
Great things could be done in that time! 

But first there was his dinner—a real “square 
meal” it should be, as Hardy had told him. Down 
town he sauntered, and dropped into a restaurant 
that he had never noticed before. He felt like an 
explorer. He ate a very wonderful dinner indeed. 
He was rich in time, for once. He lingered over 
that dinner until a quarter before two o’clock. 
That left just time to get to the station. He came 
out from the little restaurant, and ran directly 
against Hardy. 

“Oh!” said Moriarty, hurriedly. 
Where have you been?” 

“IT thought I’d strike you round here somewhere,” 
said Hardy. “Getting tony, aren’t you! Say, hold 
on! I’ve some news for you. I’ve just been up 
at the art school, and that Parker fellow you tie 
to is in hot water, and no mistake. They’ve got 
him up in the principal’s office for smashing a 
window. Some don’t think he did it, but a good 
many do. Isn’t that great now? By-by!” 

Moriarty bounded after him. ‘Hardy! Hold 
on! Hardy!” 

But Hardy had vanished. Moriarty stood quite 
still on the corner of the sidewalk. His face had 
lost its brightness. Already five minutes had 
passed. Two street-cars came clattering along, 
one toward the station, the other toward the art 
school. Moriarty sprang into the car that was 
going toward the art school, and sat down to think. 

He had lost his train; but he said to himself 
that he had had no choice. 

At the art schoo) building he jumped from the 
car, and ran in and on upstairs to the principal’s 
office. School was over, but the sound of voices 
was still to be heard within. 

Moriarty stepped noisily to the door and knocked. 
He took off his hat and brushed back his damp 
hair from about his face. He heard the principal’s 
quick questions, the answers of the janitor, and 
now and then the sturdy, deep voice of Jim Parker. 
He knocked again. The principal’s chair banged 
against a desk, and the principal himself hurried 
to the door and pulled it open. 

“Well, my boy, what’s wanted? I’m busy now.” 
Moriarty stepped back a little, and stammered for 
a moment. 

“I—I want—what I mean is—I mean about that 
crack in the window—sir. Parker didn’t crack it. 
I—cracked it—sir.”’ 

“What?” said the principal. He closed the office 
door and led Moriarty gently into the corridor. 

“Come this way. You’re the boy from Wirt’s, 
aren’t you? Yes, yes, 1 see. Well, now, how is 
it? How did it happen?” 

“1°11 tell you how it was,” said Moriarty. “That’s 
the corner where Parker sits when Brastow’s doing 
him in clay. When I’d be in with the bundles, I’d 
stop to see how it was getting on. They were good 
fellows. They tried to get me to draw for ’em 
some. I guess they thought I couldn’t, and they 
had a good deal of fun to themselves about how 
I couldn’t draw. 

“Parker, he got tired in that hot corner—sitting 
still so. He said he’d a mind to smash in that 


“It’s you! 


er RON. _ 


Then came the close of the school year. Moriarty | origin of the vast succession of deposits, in which | 


bade good-by to the boys with many parting jests | 
and much advice. The long summer vacation 


as Jim Parker ran up into the art school hall, he 
saw Moriarty standing on the stairway above him, 
his brilliant hair shining in the sunlight. 
Moriarty did not stir, but stood quite still and 
smiled. He had no bundles and no hat. 
“Why—M’r’arty! Glad to see you! Aren’t you 
late?”? said Jim. 
“J belong!” said Moriarty. 
Then he explained, with a good deal of dignity 
in his manner. “I talked things over with father 
that Sunday, and | put in and worked all summer, 
and here I am. I’ve seen Brastow. He says the 
crack in the window will bring me good luck after 
all. That’s true, I guess. It was what you and 
Brastow said to me, going for that soda, that made 
me think of coming here to school, anyhow.” 

“Good!” said Jim. ‘Now go ahead, Moriarty, 
and make your mark—but not on window-glass, 
mind you!” 

“Ill make it, somewhere,” said Moriarty. 

NATALIE L. RICE. 
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THE LATEST DISCOVERIES IN SCIENCE. 
1.—THE EARTH. 


By Prof. N. 8S. Shaler, 
Professor of Geology, Harvard College. 


The branch of knowledge known as geology, 
which, in plain English, means the science of the 
earth, has come into existence in relatively mod- 
ern times. Long after the students of nature had 
won their way toa tolerably correct understand. 
ing of the relations of the far-away heavenly bod. 
ies, they were stil] in almost complete ignorance of 
the history of the earth beneath their feet. They 
knew nothing of the past ages, in which the globe 
had been slowly growing to the stage in which we 
now find it; nothing of the slow and stately pro- 
cesses by which the great lands had been fashioned. 
or the living creatures which dwell on the conti- 








life of the world. 

It was, in truth, much harder for naturalists to 
understand the past of the earth than to unravel 
the mysteries of the stellar spaces. The planets 
and fixed stars are displayed to every eye. With 
the aid of the telescope, observers were able to 
sound far into the depths of space, to determine 
the form and much of the peculiarities of the 
spheres of our solar system, and to explain the 
order of the remoter fixed stars. By means of 
many mechanica) inventions, and with the aid of 
mathematical science, itself one of the oldest 
branches of human contrivance, men gained their 
first great triumphs in the way of learning in the 





window. That was yesterday. Well, this morn. 
ing I came up here with a package. 1 was ina big 
hurry, and I came up before it was time for the 
boys to get here. I came in at the janitor’s door, 
but I didn’t see him nor anybody—only I went 


realms of the sky, and left the nearer world about 
| them to be interpreted in later days. 

To explain the past history of the earth requires 
far other means than those which have availed so 
well in the realm of the stars. The geologic ages, 








right up stairs. 

“Coming back I thought I’d look at Jim—I mean 
the things Brastow’s making—the relief—for good. 
by, like. I was going up home to-day. Then I saw 
Parker’s paints all dropped out onto the floor, and 
I went to pick ’em up for him, and then it all came 
into my head how they laughed at me because I 
couldn’t draw, and what Parker said about how 
he’d crack that window before I got back; and I 
thought what a joke it would be on him, and I 
never thought but what he’d see through it in a 
minute. But I just grabbed the paint-box and the 


brush, and I got up on the window-sill, and 1 | 


painted cracks all over the pane—and—and that’s 
all.” 

There was a deep silence in the hall. 

“I can wash it out, sir,” said Moriarty. 


Then the principal spoke. “Well, my boy—well— | 


well! I see how it is—but you know, really, it 


doesn’t do to go round painting cracks on other | 


people’s windows.” 

“No, sir,” said Moriarty, meekly. 

The principal retreated into the office. Moriarty 
heard laughter—he was sure of that. Presently 
out came Jim Parker and Brastow, and they were 
certainly laughing. And then, almost for the first 
time, Moriarty realized keenly that his fishing was 
lost. 

“Here’s the boy who can’t draw!” shouted Jim. 
“Get down on your knees, Brastow, quick.” 


“The floor’s dusty,” said Brastow. ‘But I tell | 


you I’m proud of you, Moriarty, in more ways 
than one.” 

Moriarty’s responses were rather subdued. 

“I’m sorry I got you into it, Parker,” he said. “I 
thought sure you’d see through it in a minute, and 
rub it right out.” 

He moved slowly away down the stairs. 

“Where are you going?” demanded Brastow. 

“To wash it off,” said Moriarty. 

“Nonsense! Hold on here—stop /” 

Moriarty sprang headlong down the stairs, and 
fled into the modelling room. When Jim and 
Brastow reached him the crack was gone. 

“That’s too bad!” said Jim. “That’s too bad, 
Moriarty. It ought to have stayed—it was the best 
thing out. I declare, that’s too bad. I say, M’r’arty, 
what paints did you use?” 

“I don’t know,” said Moriarty, carelessly. “I 
just took the brush, and then dabbled round in the 
paint-box, and made streaks on the window. 
Nothing to know. Well, good day.” 

Then Jim remembered. 

“OQ M’r’arty, your fishing! That’s a shame! I 
say, M’r’arty, come on down town with us—we’ll 


once all as living as our own time, have left but 
faint traces of their events, and these fragments 
| of their history are commonly buried deep in the 
rocks. 


Early Views of the Earth’s Formation. 


Very naturally the early students of the earth 

were generally convinced that this planet had 
endured for only a few thousand years; it was a 
|long time before they could be brought to the 
| assured conviction that it had existed for ages to 
which all recorded history appears but a moment 
of time. 

Believing that all the beds which compose the 
earth’s crust had been formed in a short time, and 
that the vast elevations of the mountains were 
even of more recent construction, they were in a 
way compelled to the opinion that in the earlier 
ages of the planet we had a succession of convul 
sions, each of which had hurriedly led to vast 
changes in its conditions. 

Moreover, when, in time, they found the remains 
of animals and plants in successive layers of rock, 
one bed above another, to the thickness in all of 
many thousand feet, they did not dare to believe 
that the remains were indeed the buried forms of 
creatures which had once lived on the earth. These 
early students were led to fanciful notions as to 
the origin of these fossils, such as would make it 
possible to account for their occurrence without 

supposing that they were once alive. 
| Thus arose some very curious notions concern- 
ing petrifactions which resemble animals and 
eae. One school of philosophers held to the 
| theory that all the matter of the earth was striv- 
ing to take on the living form, and that these fossil 

remains were, in effect, instances in which the 
earthy matter had taken certain steps toward the 
| higher state of living, but had failed to gain the 
| breath of life. Other speculators held the idea 
that the stars, by some mysterious influence, quick- 
ened the lime or clay of the earth, and shaped it 
| into semblance of animated beings. 

We may note with profit the fact that we owe to 
the great painter, Leonardo da Vinci, who died in 
1519, the first clear and conclusive arguments in 
favor of the theory that fossils were the remains 
of creatures which had once lived on the surface 
of the earth. Leonardo was not only one of the 
greatest of painters, but also a very skilful engi 
neer, and an inventor of distinguished capacity. 
It was while employed in constructing canals in 

| Northern Italy that he probably found the chance 
| to observe the nature of fossils. 


came and went. On the first day of the fall term, | died on regions of the sea floor which have now 


| century that naturalists began patiently to follow 


| to the strata. 


| through the record written in the leaves of the 
| great stone book by fossil remains, many hundred 


nents or in the seas gradually had been led upward | eludes the imagination quite as much as does the 


from the simplest beginnings to the present variety | however, gain some faint idea of what ie meant by 
and beauty that we find in the animal and plant | oS ; ; . 


It is less than three hundred years since the 
| students of the earth came generally to believe 
And down town they went, Jim and Brastow and | that fossils were the remains of creatures that 
Moriarty. The next morning Moriarty went home | were once alive. When this point was settled, an 
for Sunday. He was back again Monday, brisk as | other at once arose. It was fora long time held 


have some soda.” 


ever, bringing the luck with him. Brastow’s por- | that these remains were all due to the flood of 


trait in clay was finished that very morning, and | Noah. It required more than a century of debate 
Moriarty approved it. | to make it clear that such could not have been the 


we have preserved endless generations of remains, 
belonging to creatures which evidently lived and 


become land. 


The Record of the Rocks. 


It was only about two hundred years ago that 
Dr. Robert Hooke, of England, first called atten- 
tion to the fact that the rocks contained many fos- 
sils which had no kindred among the living animals 
and plants, and that different groups of strata 
seemed to have peculiar species of these remains. 
Hooke suggested that, by a study of these petri- 
factions, it might be possible to determine a chro. 
nology of the earth, or, in other words, to divide 
the past into successive ages. 

It was not until about the beginning of the present 








this plan of explaining the record of the rocks, 
aided by the light their fossils afford. It is, indeed, 
the triumph of our own age to have divided the 
twenty miles or more of the layers which generally 
compose the outer part of the earth, into district 
divisions, each of which was formed in a geologi- 
cal period in which time lived peculiar animals 
and plants, that contributed enduring monuments 


To this task of interpreting the ages of the past 


men have devoted their lifetime of labor. Slowly 
the inscriptions have been made intelligible, and 
from their story we have been able to form some 
general idea of the processes which have led to 
the growth of the continents, as well as the steps 
by which organic life has climbed the long ascent 
in the grades of being which have led up to man 
and the other highly organized creatures of the 
world. Gradually the panorama of the ages has 
been unrolled, until we now behold a succession of 
vast periods, extending backward into an immeas- 
urable past. 


Geologic Periods. 


It seems clear that not less than one hundred 
million years have elapsed since the germs of life 
appeared in the ancient seas. Such a duration 


depth of the stellar spaces. The reader may, 


a million yearsby the following simple contriy 
ance: Let him draw on some straight road or plain 
a line one mile in length; let this line represent in 
space the duration of one million years; then let 
him consider that the oldest living man can recall 
at best only the events of a single century. 

On this line of a mile in length a period of a hun 
dred years would be represented by a little more 
than six inches. To have the line denote the dura 
tion of geologic time which has been interpreted 
by students, we should have to extend it away for 
at least a hundred miles. 

Further into the past, beyond the time when liv- 
ing beings were first introduced upon the earth, lie 
yet greater ages, in which the sphere was cooling 
from the original fiery state and taking the shape 
which would fit it to be the dwelling-place of ani- 
mals and plants. Into this portion of the planet’s 
history we can only grope our way, for we are 
denied the help which is given by the fossils, which 
have aided us so much in understanding the later 
ages. 

As yet naturalists know little of those far-off 
periods from any evidence which the earth itself 
affords; they are forced to interpret the history of 
these stages of this planet’s development by the aid 
of the revelations of astronomy. 

By means of the telescope, it has been pretty cer- 
tainly determined that the stars in the far spaces, 
as well as the planets and sun of our own solar 
system, were, in the early stages of their growth, 
and often still are, in the form of exceedingly hot 
masses which require a great lapse of time to cool 
down to the state in which life could exist upon 
their surfaces. In the case of our earth, the unre 
corded ages which elapsed after it became a dis 
tinct planet, and thence down until it was fit for 
the occupation of living creatures, were doubtless 
vastly greater than the part of the records which 
we can explore. 

All these earlier stages of its history are lost. 
The rocks which may have been formed in these 
olden times have been so changed by heat, that 
they are no more to be interpreted than the ashes 
| of a printed page after they have been scattered in 
the fireplace. 

Much fruitless effort has been given to the task 
of unraveling the history of the earth in the period 
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as if the reader should press the pages of this 
paper from the sides so that the sheet folded in 
ridges and furrows. 

It has long been supposed that these foldings 
were altogether due to the fact that the central 
part of the earth is losing more heat than the outer 
parts, for the good reason that it has more heat to 
lose; and that in consequence the inner part shrinks 
more than the outer portion, which is compelled 
by its weight to fold in the manner of mountains. 

This seems a simple explanation, and, in fact, it 
has been found too simple fully to account for the 
facts. There is clearly a great deal to do before 
we shall have a satisfactory account of the causes 
which lead to the formation of mountain ridges 
and valleys. 


Perplexing Subjects of Inquiry. 


Again, the changes in the climate of the earth, 
which are shown by the history recorded in the 
rocks, afford most perplexing subjects of inquiry. 
A few thousand years ago—in the geological 
yesterday, as we may say—the northern part of 
North America was generally covered by great 
fields of ice, which were a mile or more thick in 
their deeper parts, and extended south as far as 
Central Pennsylvania and Northern Kentucky. 

In a somewhat earlier time, but still in the 
modern days of the earth, delicate plants, such as 
would probably not now grow in the open air north 
of Tennessee, flourished in Greenland within about 
seven hundred miles of the north pole. 

How shall we account for such vast changes of 
climate? This is a question which is still troubling 
the thought of many naturalists. 

Then again, there are the problems of volcanoes 
and the great question of the condition of the 
deeper parts of the earth’s interior which are still 
in the stage of debate; and as each of these or 
many other questions have light thrown upon 
them, new regions of inquiry are dimly seen 
beyond the field which has been illuminated by 
intelligence. 

In fact, the naturalist is in the position of all 
others who journey forward; as fast as he climbs 
each near-by height, he sees still other heights 
beyond. The higher the elevation he attains, the 
wider the field which invites his zeal for explora 
tion. 

No part of the realm of labor which is open to 
those who devote their time to the study of the 
under-earth has attracted so large a number of 
students as that which pertains to the commerciai 
needs of man. Geologists have from the beginning 
of their science been effective helpers of the 
miners. Their science may, indeed, be said to have 
had its firmest foundations laid on the mines of 
Europe. 

This ancient and crude knowledge concerning 
the arts of winning subterranean wealth has been 
combined and shaped by science, and vastly in 
creased in amount, so that the geologists, who orig 
inally owed much to the untrained laborers in the 
dark realm of the under-earth, have repaid their 
debt a hundredfold. Gradually the most impor 
tant work of the miner and quarryman has come 
into the domain of the geologist. From this collab 
oration of science with practice, civilization has 
made great gains in its most important arts. 

Although natural science is full of resources 
which aid every department of human activity, it 
is perhaps more useful in the fields of the under- 
earth than in any other realm. Where, but for 
learning, there would be only darkness, science 
often affords suflicient light to guide the laborer’s 
way. From this association of science with the 
work of the miner, it has in good part come about 
that modern States are vastly richer in material 
resources than those of a century ago. The men 
of to-day use on the average, each year, ten times 
as much iron and steel as our forefathers of the 
Revolution could command. And by the use of 
this, the most profitable, if not the most precious, of 
all metals, they command the land with their rail- 
ways, and the sea with their steamships. 

While the people of two centuries ago won about 
a score of products from the under-earth, we make 
use of hundreds derived from the pit and mine. 
Each year sees this relation of men to the rocks 
beneath their feet become the closer, and the profit 
greater. 

In every step of this marvellous advance the 
students of the earth, by combining the knowledge 
won in a thousand different fields, serve as guides 
and captains in the great work of subduing the 
under-earth to the needs of mankind. 


—~<~oe—__—_—_- 





before life began. Geologists are now generally 
assured that the matter is beyond their means of 
search. They have, therefore, of late limited them- 
selves, in the main, to the study of problems 
which seem likely to reward their labor. Of these 
the world is yet full, and it will require centuries 
to explore the evident mysteries of the fields 
which we can see before us. 


The Continents. 


Among the problems which are now the most 
general subjects of inquiry we can note only the 
most important. First among these, we may place 
the history of the successive stages of growth 
which have led to the formation of the great con 
tinental lands. 

It was, until recently, supposed that the lands 
frequently changed place with the ocean. Modern 
studies are making it plain that this is not the 
case; and that, instead, the continents have risen 
upward in a tolerably continuous manner from 
very early ages, portions of their surfaces from 
time to time sinking beneath the sea, but soon 
recovering their place above its surface. In a 
word, these great dwelling-places of the higher 





| 
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life have grown steadfastly, and in something like 
the orderly development which marks the growth 


of the living creatures which dwell upon them. 


The true reason for the growth of those singular 


corrugations or foldings of the rocks that we term 


It seems clear that they are mainly due to very 


mountains, is still an unsolved geological problem. 


great strains, which compress the rocks into a 


For the Companion. 


BOYS’ TELEGRAPH. 


The present generation is so accustomed to the 
| electro-magnetic telegraph that itis hard} remem- 
bered that there were various forms of telegraph 
ing, that is, of communicating messages instantly 
to a distance, before the Morse telegraph was in- 
vented. Perhaps 
it will interest 
the readers of 
The Companion 
to be told how 
two boys rein- 
vented one of 
these forms of 
telegraphing 
when they could 
not put up a wire 
to be worked by 

a battery. 

These boys, Tom and Eugene, were sons of a 
physician, and lived in the backwoods of North 
Carolina, far from railroads and towns. Eugene 
attended a school in the neighborhood, while Tom 
was older, and a clerk in a country store near by. 
There was eften a need of a means of communica- 

| tion between the store and the doctor’s residence, 
| especially after dark, and as the distance was 
| nearly a mile, these boys conceived the idea of con. 
| structing a telegraph line between the two places. 

As a preliminary to this work, they learned to 
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write in the telegraphic alphabet, which, as every 
boy knows, is composed of dots and dashes, thus: 


This is called the Morse code, because it was | 
invented by Prof. 8S. F. B. Morse, and they soon 
became quite expert in writing it and in spelling | 
sentences to each other by the sound of rapping | 
on a table with a key or pocket-knife. They were | 
now ready for the wires and instruments, but were 
astonished to find that the necessary outfit, at that | 
time, would cost them upward of twenty-five 
dollars, a sum far beyond their means. 

Since their leisure time was mainly after dark, 
they concluded to try some means of signalling to 
each other by using alamp. The apparatus they 
finally made was so simple and effective that any 
boy, handy with a jack-knife, can easily make one. 

By referring to the cut, it will be seen that it 
consists of a lamp inside a small box, with a hole 
on the side at the height of the flame, and a means 
of opening or closing the hole easily and rapidly. 
The box was an ordinary cigar box, and the lamp 
a small one burning kerosene oil. Several small 
holes were made in the bottom of the box to admit 
air, and a large one in the top just over the lamp- 
chimney. 

When closed the light was entirely concealed, 
except when the cover to the opening on the side 
was pushed back. This cover was shaped as seen 
in the cut, and made of thin cigar-box wood also. 
It had a single screw at the bottom, and a small 
knob to push by. The movement of the cover or 
shutter was from side to side, like an inverted 
pendulum. There was a tack on each side, one to 
keep the shutter from going too far one way, and 
the other to stop it exactly over the hole, when 
closed. A small spring of whalebone or a rubber 
band served to hold the shutter in its closed posi- 
tion. 

When this box and lamp were used at night, the 
opening and closing of the shutter served to show 
the light as a succession of quick or long flashes, 
which look at a distance exactly like a firefly. To 
open and c!ose the shutter very quickly makes a 
spark to represent a dot, and to make a dash the 
shutter is held open about half a second. For a 
long dash, representing an I, the shutter is simply 
kept open a trifle longer than for the regular dash. 

A little practice will soon enable one to make the 
short and long flashes corresponding to the char- 
acters of the Morse code, and the signals are easily 
read, even at a distance of several miles. Of 
course the operations must take place between 
stations visible from each other, and the box must 
be turned in the direction of the distant observer. 
For very long distances a larger lamp and reflector 
will be better. 

With such a box under his arm, while out of 
doors, or at a table near a window looking in the 
proper direction, Tom would telegraph long con- 
versations to Eugene, and read his replies in the 
distant sparks. On cold, dark or rainy nights these 
boys were able to talk with each other, and were 
sometimes able to send messages of importance, 
which saved them many steps. 

The main drawback to the system was the want 
of a means of attracting the other’s attention, or 
to “call,” as the telegraph men say. This was done 
by setting the box open, and showing the light till 
noticed at the other station. The ‘“‘call’’ would soon 
be seen by the other boy, because he would occa- 
sionally glance in that direction. 

They also agreed upon a system of signals, 
meaning “Repeat,” “Do not understand your last 
word,” “All right,” “Go ahead,” etc. 

Many a boy or girl may thus find a means of 
amusement in communicating with friends, even 
across wide rivers, or at long distances in a hilly | 
or mountainous country, with such a home-made | 
telegraph. There are situations where a couple of | 
enterprising boys might make considerable money 


out of it. T. C. HARRIS. 








—+~+or— 


YANKEE EXPRESSIONS. 


Writing about the “Pine-Tree Coast,” Mr. S. A. 
/rake says that whole neighborhoods are found 
there where there is but a single surname. It has 
an odd effect to hear the neighbors speak of each 
other, the surname being dropped, as Miss Mary 
Clem, Aunt Sally Josh, Aunt Hannah Eben, or 
Aunt Sam Paulina; but if all these several people 
are Toothakers, or Sidelingers, or Kennistons, it is 
hardly worth while to add the surname every time 
one of them is mentioned. 

If the traveller is of a philological turn, he will 
be gratified by hearing in daily use archaic words 
and strange idioms. 

One day Mr. Drake, while walking to Portland 
Head, was overtaken by a thunder-storm, and 
sought refuge under a shed. He found there two 
natives, who also were waiting for the rain to cease. 

“Well,” said one to the other, “Felt’s dead; died 
this morning. They found him hanging to a beam 
in the barn. ‘Shed was piled full of wood he’d 
been choppin’ all tae week. Seems as though he 
must have thought of somethin’.” 

“Well, Felt was always forehanded, that’s a 
fact.” 

At Biddeford Pool, Mr. Drake asked a man 
scrubbing fish-scales from the inside of a wherry, 
if he would set him across the gut to Wood Island. 

“IT haint no objection,” answered the man, barely 
looking, but not pausing in his work. 

“Is there anything worth seeing at the island?” 
asked Mr. Drake. 

“There it is; see for yourself.” 

“But is there anything about it worth knowing to 
a stranger?” 

“Yes, sir—ef you’re a stranger, you want to keep 
well off to the nor’ard, so as to keep off’n the 
rocks.” 

“Did anything ever happen there that you know 
ot?” 

“Oh, that’s what you want to know, is it?” said 
the fellow, straightening himself up, and drawing 
his wet sleeve across his perspiring face. ‘Well, 
yes; Tom Cutts caught a lobster there that weighed 
one hundred pounds!” 

“I hear that lobsters are becoming scarcer and 
ecarec ’. I suppose those men must think of Tom 
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with regret,” said Mr. Drake, pointing to several 
great hulking fellows mending their lobster-pots. 
“You needn’t pity them,” answered the man; 
“small ones sells now for as twice as much as big 
ones used to. Them that’s under lawful size, they | 
darsen’t sell, but they eat themselves. Them that | 
has eggs, they scrape the eggs off on, and nobody | 
knows the difference.” | 


* 
+@ 





For the Companion. 


A DAY WITH THE ELEPHANTS. 


Those who have seen the elephant only as a part 
of a menagerie can have but little idea of the won- 
derful sagacity of that enormous animal. It has 
been my good fortune to come across him in a 
field where his instinct and strength are made to | 
serve the purposes of man, and where they are 
displayed to much better advantage than they can | 
possibly be in a menagerie. 

For over two years the vessel in which I had 
shipped in the capacity of able seaman was en- 
gaged in the East India timber trade, carrying 
teak, or “Indian oak,” from the timber ports in | 


the drivers said to them, and without hesitation, 


his tusks, pushed and guided it upon the carriage 
which fed it to the saw. The slabs cut from the 
log were picked up by him and piled in a stack, 
and the finished log was laid carefully away on | 
one side. 


Remarkable Intelligence Shown. 


The animals seemed to understand everything | 


would pick out the particular log or slab that was 
wanted at the slightest hint. 

It was wonderful to see the careful manner in 
which they picked their way past the machinery 
of the saw-mill, carrying loads of slabs twenty feet 
in length, often along paths scarcely wider than 
themselves. This latter feat was accomplished by 
turning the pile as nearly lengthwise their bodies 
as possible. 

While we were there rafts were being made up | 
to be floated off to the vessel at high water. Each 
of these rafts consisted of ten logs fastened to- 
gether by cross slab pieces and small chains. Some | 
of the elephants were detached for this work; and | 
they dragged the logs, sometimes two at a time, to 
the sloping banks of the river, using their forefeet | 


A Naughty Young Elephant. 


British Burmah to the navy-yard at Bombay, and 
returning in ballast. 

It was anything but a pleasant trade, especially 
during the southwest monsoons or rainy season. 

Occasionally, in port, we had a “liberty day,” as 
the sailors call it, leave of absence for twenty. 
four hours, with a month’s pay to squander in that 
rapid and foolish manner which only Jack ashore 
fully understands and appreciates, and we had the 
Sundays to ourselves. It wason a Sunday, which 
with the Burmese is not a day of rest or worship, 
that I first saw the elephant in all his wonderful 
strength and sagacity. 

Our ship lay at anchor in the Salwin River, 
about five miles below the busy town of Maul- 
main, in Burmah, and opposite a large timber- 
yard. A bend in the river hid the town from view, 
but adjoining the mill was a little village of per- 
haps fifty houses, almost buried in a grove of 
cocoanut palm, bamboo, banana and other tropical 
trees and shrubs. The gilded dome of a small 
pagoda, built on a slight eminence in the centre of 
the village, showed above the foliage. Far as the 
eye could reach was a dense jungle, bounded only 
by the dim peaks of the distant mountain ranges. 
It was but a dull lookout for our first Sunday in 
port. 


Our Day Ashore. 


Since our arrival we had been busy discharging 
ballast and getting ready to take in cargo. The 
bow-ports, two on each side of the stem, had been 
taken out, and there were now holes in the bow of 
the vessel through which one could almost drive 
an ox-team. 

Great coils of spare line were lying on deck, 
ready for use in mooring the rafts of timber as 
soon as they should be brought alongside, and 
tackles had been rove off and derricks rigged out 
over the bows to hoist the logs up to the ports. 

In our spare moments during the past week we 
had been eagerly scanning the shore in the neigh- 
borhood of the mill for a sight of those enormous 
animals which, we had been told, were the neces- 
sary adjuncts of every Burmese timber-yard. 

We had seen their huge forms moving among 
the piles of slabs and tiers of logs, and had 
watched them taking their evening bath in the 
river after the day’s work was over. Now, Sunday 
morning, with the decks washed down and our 
breakfast hurriedly swallowed, we hailed a sam- 





pan, or native boat, and six of us were speedily 
landed. It was a busy time at the yard, 

and the mill was in full blast, Sunday 

though it was, so we had an excellent 
opportunity of viewing the elephants. 


Elephants at Work. 


There were seven full-grown elephants, 
all of them over eight feet and a half in 
height, and each capable of lifting logs 
that fifty coolies could hardly move. The 
teak is cut in the forests some hundreds 
of miles above, and rafted down the 
river. Near the yard was a wide creek, 
into which the timber was floated, and 
the entrance was guarded by a boom. 

From this creek a couple of elephants, 
harnessed with a breastplate and tugs 
like a horse, were busy hauling the round 
logs to the mill, about one hundred yards 
distant. A pair of iron timber dogs, or 
hooks, were driven into the wood, and 


the chains attached to them were hooked to the | unfilial practical joke. She seemed to understand | refrain. 


and tusks to place them in position at right angles | 
to the current, with their outer ends square with 
each other. 

The log was hauled to high-water-mark, and 
then, the hooks being cast off, the elephant would 
go to the other end and push upon it, glancing 
along the log as a marksman would along a rifle 
barrel, and pushing more gently each time, until 
the logs were all as carefully aligned as a carpenter 
would lay the planks of a floor. 

When high-water came, which happened before 
we went away, an elephant was stationed at each 
of the two inshore corners. With a whistle and a 
push the two great animals put their tusks to the 
huge raft, weighing from thirty to forty tons, and 
slid it off into the water as easily and steadily as a 
vessel glides down her ways at launching. 

The most amusing part of our day’s experience 
was connected with the young elephants, of which 
there were two in the yard. These little animals, | 
not more than four feet in height, were as lively | 
and frolicsome as kittens. The cows, their mothers, 
were at work, and the youngsters gave them no 
peace. 


A Ludicrous Trick. 


I saw one of the calves play a most ludicrous 
trick on its mother. The older animal was hauling 
a heavy log from the creek to the saw-mill, quite 
unsuspicious of any guile in the bosom of her off- 
spring. 

The youngster took a turn with his trunk around 
one of the chain traces, and pulled back with all 
his might. This additional weight caused the 
mother to stop and look behind her; but, on dis- 
covering tue cause, she gravely shook her head, 
and prepared to resume her task of drawing the 
log to the mill. 

Now this halt was just what the little imp ex 
pected; and, before the strain was put on again, 
he had kicked out the iron dog which fastened the 
chain to the log. As the mother again began to 
pull, he held back with all his strength on the chain 
until all her muscles were in full play, and then 
suddenly let go. 

The effect was disastrous in the extreme. Down 
went the old elephant on her knees, and the mahout 
described a most graceful and prolonged curve 
before he landed on the ground. But, like a cat, 
he struck on his feet, and, blurting out some heavy 
Burmese exclamations of wrath, he whispered a 
few words in the ear of the amazed victim of this | 
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would have put to shame many professional racers. 
The youngster could turn much more quickly than 
his older and bulkier antagonist; but at last he was 
cornered. 

Then his whole demeanor changed. Witha shrill ° 
little whistle he trotted up to his mother, and 
rubbed up against her. But he was not to get off 
so easily. Giving him a butt with her head, she 


| turned him about, and brought her trunk sharply 


across his loins four or five times. 

The first time he felt the maternal chastisement 
he uttered a shriek of defiance, but at the second 
stroke he dropped on his knees, and took his pun 
ishment bravely and patiently. 

A few minutes later he walked past us to his 
shed; but his trunk was drooping, and the great 
tears were coursing silently down his india-rubber 
cheeks. I was sorry for the poor little fellow, and 
I noticed that at dinner-time his mother was gently 
rubbing him down with her trunk, and manifesting 
many signs of affection. 


Knocked His Hat Off. 


In the meantime, the other youngster had been 
engaged in an affair of his own, which resulted 
much more to his advantage than did the little 
joke of his companion. One of our company wore 
a large Panama straw hat of which he was very 
proud. 

Elephant calf number two took quite a fancy to 
Joe’s headgear, and slipping up quietly behind 
him, swept the hat from his head with a graceful 
flourish of his trunk. 

Then he turned round, kicked it with his fore 
feet, charged and kicked it again, and then finally 
put his foot on it. 

This was more than Joe could stand. To have 
his hat knocked off his head by an elephant was 
bad enough; but to have it crushed into a shape- 
less mass was carrying the matter too far, and was 
more than he would endure. 

Seeing a stout club on the ground near at hand, 
he picked it up and made a rush at the offending 
calf. To his astonishment, the calf did not turn 
tail and flee before him. Far from it! Instead of 
fleeing, he charged to meet him. In fact, Joe had 
just time to turn the corner of a shed when the 
calf rushed past him like an avalanche. 


Running for His Life. 


Now the mother of this calf happened to be 
standing within sight when Joe took up the cudgel, 
and as soon as she saw her bold offspring charge 
on the offender, she gave a shriek and bore down 
on the scene. The American superintendent of 


— mill, who had been showing us about, per 


ceived the man’s situation, and told Joe to make 
for the creek, which was but a few rods distant. 
This he lost no time in doing, and reached the 
shore end of the boom of floating logs before the 
elephants could turn to make a second dash at 
him. 

This boom, which was used to prevent the timber 
floating out of the creek into the river, was com- 
posed of large squared logs, floating end to end, 
and fastened together by small rafting chains. 
The first log of this floating bridge was a very 
large one, nearly fifty feet in length; and our 
shipmate, who, with all his faults, was “every inch 
a sailor,” found no difficulty in running out to the 
end of it. 

Now the elephant, although such a brave animal, 
is extremely cautious, and his very sagacity makes 
him test the strength of every structure before he 
trusts his ponderous avoirdupois to it. When the 
elephants arrived at the water’s edge, they looked 
at their game, then at the log, and then up and 
down stream; but they did not essay the boom nor 
did they plunge into the water. 

Our friend on the other end of the boom ob- 
served their hesitation, and threw his arms about 
his head and gave vent to several prolonged 
shouts of triumph. 

They were his last. The calf looked at his 
mother, then, putting one foot on the edge of the 
log, suddenly threw all his weight on it. The log 
gave a heavy cant to one side, and over went the 
sailor, head first, into the water. The elephants 
looked at each other, threw their trunks over their 
shoulders with derisive whistles, and trotted quiet- 
ly off to their shed; and we almost thought we 
could see their huge sides shaking with laughter 
as they passed us. 

Our shipmate easily climbed upon the log again, 
for the water was quite shallow at that stage of 
the tide; but he was a most woebegone object. 
Though there was not much water, there was 
plenty of mud, and it took him the rest of the 
day to make himself clean. 

1 heard the superintendent tell him that it was 
lucky he did not hit the calf, 
for they would have chased 
him to the death. Their ma 
houts can do almost anything 
with them, but a stranger 
must beware how he offends 
them. They will remember 
an injury as long as they live, 
and repay it with interest, 
if possible, some day. Our 
friend did not venture ashore 
again at the yard during our 
Stay. 

But at last the day draws to 

a close with tropical sudden 

ness, and we see the flag 

which signals our _ recall 

hoisted to the peak. From 

the village come the sounds 

of the tom-tom, cymbals and 
castanets, as the village or- 

chestra takes up its nightly 

Soon the strange and weird chorus of 








elephants’ traces. The animals were driven by | him at once, and there ensued one of the most ex- | the tropica! night begins, and above, below and 


mahouts, or native drivers, who, perched on their | citing chases it has ever been my good fortune to | all around us we hear the c 
shoulders, guided them by pressure of the feet | 


on their necks, occasionally using the ankus, which 
is a sharp iron goad. 


from his driver, stepped back, and kicked the dogs 


witness. 
The calf scented danger the moment he saw the 


| mahout whisper to his mother, and he placed a| and unearth! 
When the mill was reached, the animal, at a sign | large stack of timber between the enraged animal | prey. 


and himself as speedily as possible. Elephants 


hirp, mutter, whisper- 
| ing, humming and screaming of innumerable crea- 
| tures, while afar off in the jungle echoes the wild 
y ery of the jackal in search of his 


We jumped into our sampan, all but Joe well 


out with his hind feet. He then proceeded to the | seem too clumsy to do much running, but these two | pleased with the experiences of a day with the 
further end of the log, and with one forefoot and | coursed up and down the yard in a manner which | elephants; and, after haggling with the boatman 
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about his fare, we found ourselves once more 
aboard the old ship, with the consciousness of a 
day well spent, but with dire misgivings as to 
our ability to handle, on the morrow, those 
enormous logs of which our friends the elephants 
made so little account. A. J. GRANT. 


—_———_+e>—__—_ 


QUICKENED. 


—In hearts depraved to sin 

Some sudden gracious influence 

May give the long-lost good again, 

And wake within the dormant sense. 
—Arthur Hugh Clough. 


——_—_+o—__—_ 


For the Companion. 


AT LOS VALLES GRANDES. 
In Stx CHAPTERS.— CHAP. I. 


Going to the Station. 


After two years’ service in the Army of the 
Potomac, I was ordered, in the summer of 1863, 
to join my regiment, ——th United States Infantry, 
in the Territory of New Mexico. The companies 
composing the regiment were scattered over a 
tract some three hundred miles in one direction by 
two hundred in another. 

At that time there were no telegraphs nor rail- 
roads west of the Missouri River. The swiftest 
means of communication between military posts 
were mounted couriers, the stage-coach, and the 





army ambulance, while all stores and supplies were 
moved by ox or mule-trains over long stretches 
of plain, and through rugged, winding mountain 
defiles. 

Two companies of the regiment were stationed 
at Fort Marcy, at Santa Fé. Here were the regi- 
mental headquarters, as well as the headquarters 
of the department. The Civil War was still in 
progress. : 

Many of the company officers held commissions 
as colonels, and even generals, of volunteers, so 
that at this time both my captain and first lieuten- 
ant were in the East, leaving me, the second lieu- 
tenant, autocrat of the company. 

A few of us had served brief periods in the 
East, and had been sent West at the time of Sib- 
ley’s invasion of New Mexico from Texas. After 
the check and retreat of the Texans, we took no 
further part in the Civil War, but turned our atten- 
tion to punishing the .Navajo and Apache Indians, 
who had been carrying on a war of reprisal with 
the New Mexicans for many years. 


The Navajos. 


The home of the Navajos lies between the Rio 
Grande on the east, the Rio Colorado on the west, 
the San Juan on the north, and the Colorado Chi- 
quito on the south, but from time immemorial they 
had roamed east and west to a considerable dis- 
tance beyond these borders. 

They have always been known as a pastoral 
race, raising flocks and herds, and tilling the soil. 
They owned, at the time we began making war 
upon them, sheep and horses by the thousand, and 
raised large quantities of corn, wheat, beans, and 
other products. 

They numbered about twelve thousand, and 
could put three thousand mounted warriors in the 
field. They were industrious; the men did all the 
hard work, instead of putting it upon the women, 
as do the Indians of the plains and most of the 
marauding tribes. They manufactured all their 
wearing apparel, and made their own weapons, 
such as bows and arrows and lances. They wove 
beautiful blankets, often very costly, and knit 
woollen stockings, and dressed with greater com- 
fort than did most other tribes. In addition to a 


strings of fine coral, shells, and many ornaments 
in silver, and usually appeared with a handsome 
blanket thrown over the shoulder. 


How the War Broke Out. 


These Indians and the New Mexicans were 
almost constantly at war. Expeditions were fre- 
quently fitted out in the border towns by the class 
of New Mexicans who possessed neither land nor 
stock, for the sole purpose of capturing the flocks 
and herds of the Navajos; nor did they refrain 
from taking the Indian children, to be sold to the 
wealthier citizens to serve as household drudges 
or peons. There were few prominent families in 
the Territory, at the time of which I write, who did 
not possess one or more of these servant-captives. 

The Navajos retaliated in kind, making raids 
upon the settlements and pasture lands, and driv- 
ing off sheep, horses and cattle to the mountains. 
Complaints were made by the property-holders, 
and war was declared against them. 

Their chiefs, in an interview with the United 
States department commander, assured him that 
they considered the Americans as their friends; 
that they robbed and fought only those who robbed 
and fought them. 

It was explained to them that, since the war with 
Mexico, the New Mexicans were a part of the great 
American nation, and that their interests were 
ours. They were also assured that, if they would 
refrain from retaliating, the government would 
protect their interests, and prevent depredations 
in the future. The chiefs retired, promising to 
preserve peace if the Mexicans kept out of their 
country. 

But the irresponsible griso had little to lose and 
much to gain in an Indian war, and kept up his 
thieving forays, in spite of military vigilance. The 


Navajos retaliated, and war was ultimately begun. | 


The government determined to conquer the Nava- 
jos, and remove them to a reservation at the 
Bosque Rodonda, on the Rio Pecos, five hundred 
miles east of their homes. 

The department was in good condition to carry 
on a successful war, having, besides our regiment 
of regular infantry, two regiments of California 
volunteer infantry, and one regiment each of Cali- 
fornia and New Mexican volunteer cavalry. The 
New Mexicans were under the command of the 
celebrated Kit Carson. 

When the Navajo went upon the war-path he 
was terribly in earnest, and his methods of waging 
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war were like those of the red man everywhere. | horseshoe shape. The ridge was, in fact, a veri-| bottom, a perpendicular distance of nearly three 
7 Pp per; 3 


With the knowledge that the American soldier was 
an ally of his old-time enemy, and that the Mexi- 
can was wearing the uniform of the “Great Fa- 
ther,” he no longer hesitated to look upon us as 
his enemies, but resolved to combat us up to the 
very walls of our posts. 

No road in the Territory was safe to the traveller; 
no train dared move without an escort; towns were 
raided and women and children carried into cap- 
tivity. Frightful cases of mutilation and torture 
were constantly occurring throughout the Terri- 
tory. Troops took the field, and prosecuted with | 
vigilance a war in which there was no glory, and | 
plenty of suffering and hard service. 

Every band of Indians captured was taken to 
the Bosque Rodonda, where a large fort had been | 
built and was occupied by six companies of infan- 
try and two troops of cavalry. 

Social life at Santa Fé was very pleasant. Par- | 

] 
| 


ties given by the ladies of the civil and military 
departments of the Territory, and the leading Mexi- 
can families, helped to make Fort Marcy a desir- | 
able station for the young officer who was socially 
inclined. | 

I was thus inclined; and I was not overjoyed | 
when, one evening, I received an order to leave 
the city with my company to take post at Los | 
Valles Grandes, The Great Valleys, there to re- | 
lieve a company of California infantry, which | 
had been watching an Indian trail which passed 
through there. | 

The order was peremptory. We packed our bag- | 
gage during the first hours of the night, and were 








on the road at day- 
break. It was the 
morning of the third 
of October when we 
marched out of Fort 
Marcy for our new station, 
about one hundred and 
twenty-five miles toward 
the west. The regimental 
band escorted us through 
the plaza and for a mile 





on our way, playing “The 
Girl I left behind me,” 
after immemorial custom, and “Aint 
you glad you’ve got out of the Wilderness?” 

On the morning of the eighth, after four days of 
gradual and constant ascent from the valley of the 
Rio Grande, we began the slow ascent of the most 


| difficult portion of our march. 
somewhat brilliant costume, they wore numerous | 


The woods were full of wild turkeys and moun- 
tain grouse, made fat on the pine nuts, and our 
company huntsmen were given permission to shoot 
a supply for the first meal in our new home. 

It took us from early morning uptil noon to reach 
the highest point of the road. What with the fre- 
quent halts for the men to aid the over-taxed 
mules up the steepest places by means of drag- 
ropes, to fill gullies and sloughs with stones, logs 
and earth, to pry the mired wheels up to firm 
ground, and repair broken harnesses and wagons, 
we were over half a day in going a distance which 
could have been accomplished in two hours by 
soldiers unencumbered with a baggage and supply 
train. 


First Glimpse of the Valley. 


The downward march on the western slope was 
made rapidly over a good road and without halt. 
From the lower limit of the forest we caught the 
first view of Los Valles Grandes. The valley 
before us was fourteen miles long, and of a nearly 
uniform width of eight miles. 

It wag almost surrounded by mountains; in fact, 
while there were many trails leading out of it, 
there was but one practicable wagon-road—that 
by which we had entered. But at the southern 
extremity there was a precipitous cafion, through 
which flowed a considerable stream. To the west 
was another cafion called La Puerta, the door- 
way, which led into the valley of San Antonio. 

The great valley, on the eastern edge of which 
the company now halted for a few moments’ rest 
and observation, was lower through the centre 
than at the sides, not unlike an oblong platter, and 
was perfectly treeless, except that opposite us a 
bold, wood-clad point jutted out from the moun- 
tains about three miles, like a headland into the 
sea. 

The whole valley was verdant with thick grass. 
This feature made a marked impression upon 
the soldiers, for New Mexico is a dry territory, 
where the land is cultivated only along the water- 
courses, where it can be irrigated. The arid 
| higher country bears a grass which grows in 
tufts, and never covers the ground with a sod or 
turf. 

From where the road left the forest to the camp 
of the volunteers, the distance was six miles, a 
gentle descent all the way. The encampment was 
at the end of the wooded point, detached from it 
and a little less than half a mile to the south, on a 
small flat enclosed by a gently sloping ridge of 


| opening toward the eastern side of the valley. | 





table horseshoe in shape, the row of sixteen cabins | 
stretching across the curve, and looking out of the 


Fifty yards in front of the cabins, stretching across | 


the horseshoe from point to point, flowed a crystal 
stream of water, sixteen feet wide and two feet 
deep, which rose from forty-two springs near the 
northern end of the valley. The ridge enclosing 
the encampment was nowhere more than fifteen 
feet above the level parade. 

The cabins were of pine, flanked on the north by 
the kitchen and stable, and on the south by a store- 
house. Behind the row of huts, at the centre of 
the horseshoe curve, two-thirds the way up the 
slope of the ridge, and overlooking the encamp- 
ment from the rear, stood the guard-house, in front 
of which paced a sentinel. 


Glad to be Relieved. 

Resuming our march, a brisk step soon brought 
us to the encampment. At the brook before the 
parade I was met by the volunteer officer, a tall, 
graceful lieutenant, who seemed overjoyed at the 
prospect of leaving what he considered a life of 
unbearable exile. Even before the customary 
civilities were passed, he asked me if my animals 
were in a condition to warrant his loading the 
wagons with his company property as soon as I 
discharged mine, and making an evening’s march 
toward Santa Fé. 

I told him they were, provided he took the two 
wagons belonging to the camp in addition, so that 
the loads would be light. He approved of my 
suggestion, and promised to send back the wagons 
as soon as he arrived at Marcy. 

The wood-yard was well supplied with fuel, 
and I could see no reason why the wagons 
and mules might not be spared fourteen days. 

One reason for doing all I could 





Giving an Alarm. 


to hasten the departure of the Californians was 
that my men desired to move into the cabins at 
once. ~ 

With my first glance at the encampment, it had 
seemed to me too open to surprise. The adjacent 
forest-clad point crept up near the left flank, offer 
ing an effectual screen to an attacking party, and 
the overlooking sentinel at the guard-house did not 
have a range of vision to the rear of more than 
fifty yards. 

He was not on the summit of the ridge by at 
least half that distance, and walked along the side 
of the guard-house next the parade. He could see 
nothing of the surface of the valley to the west 
of the ridge, and when passing along the front of 
the building, as he paced back and forward, he 
saw nothing to the rear of his beat. 

I expressed my opinion of the situation to the 
volunteer officer, but he replied, “Pshaw! you 
might as well take the sentinel off for all the good 
he does as a lookout for Indians.” 

“Have you seen no Indians?” I asked. 

“Not a redskin except an occasional Pueblo since 
I have been here.” 

“T suppose you have scouted the country thor- 
oughly?” 

“There isn’t a trail within thirty miles or more 
that we do not know, and in some directions we 
have scouted twice that distance. These bundles 
of wolf-skins and other pelts you see going into 
the wagons are pretty good evidence that my men 
know the country.” 

We walked to the kitchen and found, hanging on 
the walls of a store-room, a dozen quarters of 
venison, the carcass of a bear, and several bunches 
of wild fowl. 

“We are not obliged to kill our cattle here to 
supply the men with meat,” added the lieutenant. 
“We kill them only when we desire a change from 
wild meat.” 

“I suppose you intend to take all this game to 
Santa Fé?” 

“Not if you will accept the gift of all but a 
couple of quarters, which we will take in, with a 
few turkeys, to friends.” 

“Thank you and your men. We shall be grateful 
for a change from beef, mutton and pork.” 

We went back to the parade, and stood looking 
at the surrounding mountains in the deepening 
twilight. 

“What other ways are there in and out of the 
valley, besides the one by which we entered?” I 
asked. 

“Well, on the east and south sides there is a trail 
between all the peaks, four in all, and one good 
bridle-path to the Indian Pueblo of Jemez, which 
descends from the valley level to the Jemez River 





thousand feet in a distance of twelve miles.” 

“And to the west and north?” 

“To the north there is a trail to Abiquiu, rarely 
travelled, and to the west there is only La Puerta, 
into which all the other trails concentrate, for 
parties going west. It is to watch La Puerta that 


| this camp was established.” 


“You have seen no Navajos or signs of them 
since you came?” 

“Yes, signs; but we have seen no Indians. Par. 
ties have gone through here in the night, but none 
of them were driving stolen stock.” 

I learned all I could from the lieutenant, while 
his men hurried their baggage and stores into the 
wagons; but he was so much excited over the 
prospect of leaving the Valleys, and so curious to 
learn of events in Santa Fé that I met with little 
success. When the guard of regulars relieved the 
volunteer guard, I placed my sentinel on a beat a 
dozen yards in the rear of the guard-house, which 
enabled him to see several hundred yards back of 
the ridge, and yet not show himself prominently 
to an approaching foe. 

The company under my command at the time i 
entered the Great Valleys consisted of but forty- 
five men, and ten of these were general prisoners 
in charge of the guard—three of them wearing 
ball-and-chain riveted to the left ankle—under 
sentence of courts martial for various infractions 
of discipline. These prisoners went to the guard- 
house, while the other men spent the afternoon in 
making the cabins comfortable for the night. 

The inner walls of the cabins had been neatly 
hewn smooth with an adze, and the names of the 
former occupants had been carved with a pocket- 
knife, or burned in with a hot poker along the 
upper courses of the logs. Each had a broad, 
open stone fireplace and chimney set in one corner, 
after the Mexican fashion. 

No uniform plan had been observed in the con- 
struction of the cabins, but the occupants had fol- 
lowed their own ideas as to what would be com- 
fortable. The height, width and depth were vari- 
able, but their fronts made a perfect alignment. 

The hut which fell to. my lot, simply because it 
had been built for and occupied by my prede- 
cessor, was about the shabbiest of them all. It 
stood at the extreme right of the line, far from 
kitchen and stable, and was built of poplar, the 
only one not of pine in the row. It was ten by 
eight feet on the ground, and five feet high. This 
house I occupied orly until a more spacious one 
was built for me, a little more retired from the 
vicinity of the men. 

The first cabin had no windows, but its ample 
fireplace furnished so much heat that the door 
stood open most of the time to admit the daylight; 
and at night the pitch-pine flames made candles 
useless. There were no sawed boards in camp. 
Doors and floors were made of puncheons. The 
doors were hung on creaking wooden hinges, and 
fastened by wooden latches raised by leather 
thongs. 


Preparations for Winter. 


The day following our arrival was spent in 
making arrangements for passing the winter in 
the valley. The men were busy filling bed-sacks, 
cutting firewood, and repairing the cabins. Ten 
head of beef-cattle had been turned over to me 
with the other property of the camp, and I had 
placed them in charge of a soldier, with orders to 
herd them in the valley immediately in front of the 
opening, where they could be plainly seen from 
the parade as well as the guard-house. 

At noon two Mexican hunters, father and son, 
rode up to my door, the former mounted on a mule, 
and the latter on a burro or donkey. The elder 
said their names were José and Manuel Cordova, 
of Canoncito; that they were looking for deer, and 
would like permission to make the camp their 
place of rendezvous. I gave them permission to 
do so, and their two animals were turned loose 
with our stock. 

At about four o’clock in the afternoon, tired with 
superintending the work of repairing and arrang- 
ing the quarters, a work to which, in the case of 
my own cabin, I had lent my personal assistance, 
Isat down with my feet to the fire, and my back to 
the open door, to read. 

Half an hour had passed in this way, when I was 
startled by a shouting, out in the valley. I went 
quickly to the centre of the parade, where the men 
were fast assembling with their arms, and saw the 
herder running toward camp at the top of his 
speed, waving his hat and shouting. Behind him 
the steers were running in the opposite direction, 
driven by six Indians on foot, who were waking 
the echoes with their war-whoops. 

CapT. C. A. CURTIS, U.S. A. 


—_<@>——___ 


For the Companion. 


THE BIG TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 


The Big Trees of California represent the largest 
growth known in the vegetable kingdom of the 
world, with the exception of a species of the Euca- 
lyptus of Australia. ; 

One who has never seen these great monsters 
can have no just conception of their immensity, 
nor of the impression made by them upon the 
mind. Inthe Eastern or Atlantic States, we think 
we have seen monsters in the tree world when we 
have stood beneath a pine or an oak which meas 
ures four or six feet in diameter, and is a hundred 
feet high. But the largest trees in California have 
limbs that are six and one-half feet in diameter, 
one hundred feet from the ground. 

“The Grizzly Giant,” one of the most famous of 
the trees in the Mariposa Grove, has its first limb 
one hundred feet from the roots. The limb is six 
and one-half feet in diameter. 

Nine feet from the ground the tree is twenty- 
seven feet in diameter, and below that height its 
thickness increases. The tree stands grim and 
grizzly, far apart from any of its companions, with 
a sublime solitariness in its grandeur. 

All the largest and most prominent of the Big 
| Trees have their distinguishing titles. Each of 
the States has its representative among the names; 
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and many of America’s most famous men are 
honored in the appellations. General Grant has 
a namesake, as grim and stolid as the great Gen- | 
eral—who was present, I believe, at the chris- | 
tening of the tree. 

One of the greatest of the trees lies fallen on 
the earth. It is called the “Andrew Johnson,” 
































or the ‘Fallen Monarch.” 
The title was given at the time 

of the impeachment of President 
Johnson. It is estimated that the 
‘*Fallen Monarch’’ was, when stand- 
ing, about four hundred feet high, 
and nearly forty feet in diameter. 
The bark and sap are now gone, but 
the tree still measures nearly thirty 
feet in diameter as it lies prone on 
the earth. A long ladder is used in 
mounting to its crest. 

The very largest of the Big Trees 
of California are in what is known 
as the Calaveras Grove, which is 
owned by private parties. Among 
these there is a dead and fallen tree, 
which is supposed to have been forty 
feet in diameter, and four hundred 
and fifty feet high when standing. 
It is estimated that it has been pros- 
trate a thousand years. The sap and bark of 
this tree are gone, but the diameter of its trunk 
still measures thirty-four feet. 

The tallest tree standing is called the ‘““New 
York tree;’’ it is thirty feet in diameter, and 
three hundred and sixty-six feet high. There is 
another tree, not so tall, which is thirty-seven 
feet in diameter, and the bark alone measures 
thirty-one inches in thickness. 

In the Mariposa Grove there is a tree known as 
the ‘*Telescope.”’ 
open at the top, about one hundred feet away. 
The cavity at the base is large enough to shelter 
half a dozen men on horseback. One of the 
largest of the fallen trees is also hollow. One 
may ride in at the lower end, and go out at a 
knot-hole one hundred feet up the trunk. 

One of the most remarkable of these gigantic 
trees stands directly over the broad roadway 
which has been constructed through the grove. 
There is an archway for the drive, cut through 
the base of the very tree itself. 
which was bored and burned through, is some 
ten feet in diameter and twelve feet high, and on 
either side there yet remains ten feet of solid wall 
of wood which supports the tree. Into the arch- 
way, under the vertical trunk of the tree, a stage- 
coach drawn by four horses may be driven, and 
can find there secure shelter from rain or storm 
above. 

There are in all some six hundred of these Big 
Trees in the Mariposa Grove. The lands—twenty- 
five hundred acres—have been withdrawn from 


sale by the general government, and they are | 


now kept as a National and World's Park, held 
in trust forever by the State of California for the 
people of the world. The reservations include 
the Yosemite Valley. 


The regions are visited during the summer— | 


for they are inaccessible usually during the winter 
and spring in consequence of the deep snowfall 
there—by tourists from all parts of the world, 
and especially by people of the Old World, who 
find these stupendous phenomena of very great 
interest. In the travelling party with me during 
my visit there were representatives of England, 
Scotland and Australia. Ina party of seventeen 
making the tour to the reservation there were 
only three Americans. 

The big trees are botanically known as the 
Sequoia Gigantea, though they have also been 
called by some botanists Sequoia Washingtonia, 
honoring our greatest and most illustrious name. 
The tree is oftenest called in England, Europe 
and Australia the Wedlingtonia, in honor of the 
Iron Duke, though the correct name, Sequoca 
Gigantea, is replacing all other appellations. 

The wood is a variety of the cedar. The Red- 





The trunk is a hollow cylinder, | 


This archway, | 
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wood of the Pacific is of the same family. Some | 


of the trees standing in California are estimated 
to be, at least, four thousand years old. Some 
suppose they are old enough to have been growing 
at the time of the Deluge. 
The heart of the tree is supposed to be inde- 
structible by the decay that is usual in other 
woods exposed to atmospheric influences. 
This certainly does not rot under ordinary 
climatic action. Furthermore, the wood does 
not shrink like other timbers, since it con- 
tracts from the ends and not from the sides or 
edges, as is usual with other varieties. 

Specimens of these trees are not allowed to 
be taken by tourists from the National Reser- 
vations. Not even a twig or shrub or flower 
is permitted to be plucked. There, policemen 
and guards are stationed throughout the 
parks to prevent spoliation by tourists. How- 
ever, licensed parties live upon the reserva- 
tion who have for sale the seeds of this 
species of wonder-wood. Foreigners are 
usually the heaviest purchasers. 

Many young trees of the Big Tree species 
have been started in various parts of Cali- 
fornia, and are now growing thriftily. They 
are found in the streets of Los Angeles, San 
Bernardino and other Southern California 
cities. Though it might be supposed that a 
tree whose age is reckoned so great would be 

of very slow growth, 

the young Sequoias 
are found to 
grow quite 
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rapidly. The Californians of one thousand years 
hence may see them in their full prime. 
Within the reservation an English artist has 
established a studio, in which he devotes himself 
| almost exclusively to painting the scenes in the 
Yosemite. His pictures have become famous. 
M. V. Moore. 


or 


For the Companion. 
A PANACEA. 
Frown if i must: laugh if you can! 
Is good advice for every man. 
throat 


A laugh that tickles in the 
Is any ailment’s antidote ! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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THE IRISH CRISIS. 


Just at the time that the British Parliament 
assembled for its autumn session, —it met on 
November 25th,—a sudden and exciting crisis 
occurred in the two parties which for four years 
have been allied in the support of Irish Home 
Rule. The crisis arose from the exposure, in a 
court of justice, of conduct on the part of Mr. 
Parnell, the leader of the Irish Nationalists, 
which cast a stain upon his personal character. 

The immediate result of this exposure was 
that Mr. Gladstone, as the leader of the English 

Liberals supporting Home Rule, declared that he 
and his party could no longer remain in alliance 
with the Irish Home Rulers, unless Mr. Parnell 
| ceased to be at their head. 

Before, however, Mr. Gladstone’s letter, mak- 
ing this declaration, was given to the public, the 
| Irish party had met, and in spite of the stain 
}upon Mr. Parnell, had unanimously re-elected 

him as their chief. 

But Mr. Gladstone’s declaration, as soon as it 
| was made known, quickly brought about a sharp 
| division in the ranks of the Irish Nationalists. 
| One section strenuously advocated sustaining Mr. 

Parnell, in spite of the attitude of Mr. Gladstone 
and the English Liberals. 

But another, and as it proved, much larger 
section of the Irish party, wishing to maintain 
the alliance of the Gladstonians as the best hope 
of obtaining Home Rule, as earnestly favored 
rejection of Mr. Parnell as the Irish leader, and 
the choice of some other to take his place. 

After a week of most exciting incidents, the 
latter section carried the day. Mr. Parnell was 
repudiated by a decided majority of the Irish 
members, and Mr. Justin McCarthy was chosen 
by them to take his place. 

All the Irish envoys visiting America, except 
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stone and the English alliance; and soon after, 
the Irish Roman Catholic archbishops and bishops 
published a declaration to the effect that, in their 
opinion, Mr. Parnell should no longer remain at 
the head of the Irish party. 

Thus the Irish Nationalists, who for four years 
have stood shoulder to shoulder, a perfectly united 
body, and who have followed Mr. Parnell during 
that period with disciplined obedience and har- 
mony, have been split into two bitterly hostile 
factions; and thereby the cause of Home Rule, 
which seemed on the eve of victory, is probably 
postponed for a long period. 

One important incident of the crisis was a man- 
ifesto issued by Mr. Parnell, in which he pro- 
fessed to repeat a conversation between himself 
and Mr. Gladstone over a year ago, as to the pro- 
visions of a Home Rule Bill. 

He declared that Mr. Gladstone proposed that, 
in the event of an Irish Parliament being estab- 
lished, the judiciary, the land question, and the 
control of the constabulary, should still remain 
in the hands of the English Parliament. 

But this would not be a satisfactory measure to 
Ireland. Mr. Parnell declared that, for effective 
Home Rule, these three matters should be given 
over to the Irish Parliament, when it was estab- 
lished. Mr. Gladstone denied the Irish leader's 
accuracy in reporting the conversation. 

The disruption of the Irish party, -and the con- 
| fusion which the events described have brought 


lend a deep interest to the transactions of British 
politics in the coming weeks and months. 


+o 


LIVING KINDNESS. 


Ah, friends! dear friends—if any such there be— 
Keep not your loving thoughts away from me 
Till | am gone; 
I want them now to help me on my way, 
As lonely watchers want the light of day 
Ere it is morn. 
—D. F. Hodges. 


——__—_<@e—_—— 
THE POST-OFFICE. 


No adjunct of modern civilization has had a 
more rapid development than the carrying and 
distribution of the mails. 

The United States surpasses all other nations 
in the amount of its mail matter carried, in the 
number of its post-offices, and in the proportion 
of post-offices to the population. While the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
has some eighteen thousand post-offices, or one 
post-office to about every two thousand of popu- 
lation, and France seven thousand offices, or one 
for each five and a half thousand people, we have 
in the United States more than sixty-two thou- 
sand post-offices, which means that the average 
number of people to every post-office is about one 
thousand. 

The United States post-office handles many 
more letters than any other country. While 
somewhat more than a million and a half letters 
were delivered in the United Kingdom in the last 
reported year, in our own country nearly one 
million nine hundred thousand were transmitted. 

There is one important difference between the 
administration of our post-office department and 
that of most European countries. There is no 
attempt on the part of our government to make a 
profit from the carrying of the mails. While the 
British Government derives a net revenue of sev- 
eral millions of dollars each year from its post- 
office department, our own was operated during 
the last fiscal year at a loss of somewhat less 
than six million dollars. 

The reason for this is plain. No government 
of a civilized modern State really desires to make 
money out of the business of carrying the mail 
of the people, and all such governments have 





into the party of the Gladstonian Liberals, will | 


which it takes the carrying of letters; the use of 
pneumatic tubes for messages in large cities; the 
establishment of savings-banks at post-offices ; 
the establishment of house letter-boxes, where 
letters can be received and mailed; and free de- 
livery in smaller places than any which now have 
delivery by carriers. 


——__ +o -_ - 
DRAW IT OUT. 


A Pennsylvania farmer, ignorant of modern 
science, was lately watching an electric motor at 
work. 

“Where does the power come from?’ he asked. 
“I see machinery, but no power to drive it. Where 
do you get this tremendous force?” 

“It is latent in the earth,’’ he was told, “in the 
air, the iron, the wires. We simply call it forth, 
set it to work.” 

Is not the same fact true in the world of mind as 
of matter? There is a power, an energy for good, 
latent in every human soul, which, when called 
out, controlled, set to work, can move the world; 
but how few men know how to reach or master it! 

One woman may pass through her life as sister, 
wife and mother without influencing the destiny 
of a single human being. She feeds the people 
near to her, makes their clothes, pays them their 
wages, but she and they touch each other only as 
the cold iron does the cold earth. The force is 
latent in both, but no spark calls it forth into strong, 
usefulbaction. 

Another woman will sweep her whole family 
with her up into happy, loving thoughts and high 
endeavor. 

This boy, warm and genial, influences every 
comrade on the play-ground; that other remains 
morose, cold and friendless. 

The same story can be told of nations. The 
Puritan came to New England, and the Scotch. 
Irishman to Pennsylvania, and too often saw in the 
Indian only a savage, who must be slaughtered or 
burned to keep him from slaughtering or burning. 
The Moravian and Quaker, and some Puritans as 
well, found in the same Indian a man and a friend, 
who welcomed them to his hearth and gladly knelt 
at their altar. 

These last found the secret light-giving force in 
the red man’s soul, while the others never knew 
that it was there. 

It exists to-day in every human soul, no matter 
how degraded or debased. 

The electrician draws his mysterious motive 
power out of every object in nature, however 
seemingly dead. Let us not be blind to the lesson 
which he teaches us. 

a Nees 
ESCAPE-VALVES. 

A clergyman from New York, whose standards 
in literature, art and music are high and severe, 
passed his vacation last year in a town which has 
grown into some importance by reason of its 
attractiveness as a summer resort. 

During the season an exhibition of pictures and 
a concert were given for the benefit of some char- 
ity. Our critical friend listened to the very ordi- 
nary music and looked at the rather crude paint- 
ings with impatient contempt. The next time he 
met the village minister, he asked: 

“Why do you encourage your people to sing 
without better instructors, and to dabble with paints 
when they have neither knowledge nor talents? 
It isa pure waste of time. Of what use can music 
or pictures be to them?” 

“They are escape-valves,”’ was the wise pastor’s 
prompt reply. “They are a vent for the fancy or 
the impulses or the passions which might otherwise 
get the mastery of them. The lives of these people 
are mainly spentin labor. These poor songs and 
pictures make their holiday, and are, to a large 
extent, the safety-valves of their lives.” 

Busy Americans who are still influenced by 
Puritan asceticism are apt to neglect too much the 
“escape-valves” of life. Nature has provided 
some such relief for many men and women from 
the strain of overwork, in a taste or fancy which 
is often oddly at variance with their occupation. 

Anxious parents sometimes regard with disfavor 





| Sradually reduced the cost of postage. But the 

great majority of the European nations have ex- 
penses which exceed their révenues, and their 
governments are pressed to obtain revenue wher- 
ever it is practicable. 

In the United States, on the contrary, our 
national revenues have for several years been in 
excess of the needs of the government. This 
surplus revenue has been an excellent occasion, 
therefore, for the extension, improvement and 
cheapening of the postal service. 

The deficit in the post-office department is not 
due, indeed, to any loss of money in the actual 
carrying of letters. As a matter of fact, there is 
a yearly profit of nearly thirty millions of dollars 
from letter-postage. But it takes all this profit, 
and more too, to transport the other and cheaper 
classes of mail, to carry the immense mail of the 
government itself, and to extend mail facilities 
| over newly settled regions. 

The development, extension and improvement 
| of the postal service has by no means reached its 
| limit. Many proposed new steps in advance are 
| discussed in the postmaster-general’s annual re- 
| port, lately submitted to the President. The early 
| reduction of letter-postage to one cent is one of 
these measures; and it is shown that the existing 
deficit, which now hinders a farther reduction of 
letter-postage, could be removed, or very nearly 
| removed, by legislation which would prevent cer- 
| tain large losses in the administration of the de- 
| partment. 








Other changes or improvements looked forward 


| to are a postal telegraph system, under which the 
| 


one, issued a statement in which they resolved to | government would take to itself the business of 
repudiate Mr. Parnell, and to stand by Mr. Glad- | telegraphic communication in the same way in| They still believe that they ought to enjoy it, and 





the hobbies of their children, the rage for photogra- 
phy, sketching, animals or collections of all kinds, 
which they fear ‘will take their minds from their 
studies.” 

lf the pursuit is a harmless, healthy one, and 
followed with moderation, it will probably keep 
their minds fresh and vigorous for study. 

The parents themselves would often find their 
own minds and tempers in more healthy condition 
if they had some escape-valve for their energy and 
imagination. 


ae 


GIRLS WHO WOULD BE BOYS. 


The few girls who wish they were boys are about 
fourteen years old. From babyhood they have 
enjoyed the freedom of boys in their play, and 
still love their freedom. They have climbed high 
trees, clambered over great stone walls, vaulted 
fences, played various kinds of ball, swam, skated, 
rolled over with the dog on the grass, played 
games in the summer evenings, and tumbled into 
bed as tired and thoughtless as a boy. 

But they have reached the mature age of four 
teen years, and now begins what they call their 
slavery. Their mothers insist on lengthening their 
dresses a little, and have new ideas about arrang- 
ing their hair, both of which are hindrances to 
freedom of movement. They discover that there 
is a precious thing that goes by the name of com- 
plexion, of which they had scarcely heard before, 
and they find it a perfect despot. Elder sisters 
object to the vaulting of fences and the climbing 
of tall trees, as no longer proper, and maiden 
aunts are shocked at the running of races on the 
sidewalk. 

Gradually the truth forces itself upon the minds 
| of these girls that they cannot have quite the 
| liberty that boys continue to enjoy all their lives. 
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will uaet it in the future, but at present aes are 
obliged to conform to the usages of their country, 
and they do not like it. 

What would they have thought if they had lived 
half a century ago, when almost every innocent 
exercise of girls was looked upon with disap- 
proval, and girls were in reality “slaves” to an 
erroneous idea of decorum! Many of them, as a 
contemporary remarked the other day, were “‘care- 
fully bred as if for residence in a consumptives’ 
home.” 

At present, a girl of good sense can enjoy, 
not, indeed, the full freedom of a boy, even the 
breezy, muscular brother whom she likes best 
would not approve of that, but freedom enough 
for the full development of her bodily and mental 
faculties. 

A girl who in summer swims, plays tennis, rides, 
rows, sails, and in winter does a fair share of 
household labor, and takes her daily outdoor walk 
for exercise, need not suffer for want of freedom. 
Nevertheless, there will always be girls who wish 
they were boys, and they will generally be about 
fourteen years old. 


—— 


MAGNANIMOUS. 


A good book might be written on the amiable 
traits of great men; and for such a book a good 
chapter might be drawn from Darwin’s reminis- 
cences of his famous contemporaries among men 
of science. 

The tone of the reminiscences is of itself a fine 
illustration of the magnanimity, the spirit of kind 
and generous appreciation, which ought to char- 
acterize men of genius and scholarship. He loved 
to dwell upon the best and strongest points of his 
fellow-workers, and even of those who might be 
thought his rivals. 

Darwin felt, as he says, a high reverence for 
Sir John Herschel, whom he met at his home at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and afterward in Lon- 
don. “He never talked much, but every word he 
uttered was worth listening to.” Darwin was 
doubtless a good listener. 

In all history there is probably no finer display 
of mutual generosity and magnanimity than 
occurred between Darwin and Wallace in connec- 
tion with the publication of their theory of descent, 
now commonly known as Darwinism, or the doc- 
trine of natural selection. Darwin had been 
experimenting and reasoning upon the subject for 
twenty years, and had already communicated his 
hypothesis to Lyell, Hooker, Asa Gray, and others, 
when Wallace, who was then in the Malay archi- 
pelago, sent him a manuscript essay in which was 
embodied the very theory on which Darwin had so 
long been laboring. 

Lyell at once urged that the two essays, Darwin’s 
and Wallace’s, should be published simultaneously, 
and this was finally done; but it is pleasant to see 
how handsomely Darwin refers to the matter. 

“] was at first very unwilling to consent,” he says, 
“as I thought Mr. Wallace might consider my doing 
so unjustifiable, for I did not then know how gen- 
erous and noble was his disposition.” 

Great intellect, great industry, great success, 
these must always be objects of admiration; but 
by themselves they can never touch men’s deeper 
feelings like simple greatness of soul. 





- —~~@>—_—_—__—_—— 
SUGGESTIONS. 


Our readers will observe that, with the beginning 
of the new year, the Historical Calendar, which 
has occupied a conspicuous place at the head of 
the sixth page of The Companion during the last 
three years, is displaced, and is succeeded by a 
new department of brief “suggestions.” 

There will be found in this place, every week 
during the present year, something to study up 
and think about—useful hints that will, if followed 
up, train the powers of observation and of thought. 
Our readers will see, as the weeks go by, that the 
topics suggested cover a wide range, and open 
fields in all branches of knowledge. They are in. 
tended to be such that any bright boy of twelve or 
fourteen years in any part of the country can 
follow the suggestions. 

We wish it to be understood that we do not ask 
or expect any answers to the questions proposed, 
nor do we intend to give answers to the questions. 
Tn short, the new department is nota puzzle column, 
but what it purports to be, a collection of sugges- 
tions for the boys and girls to ponder upon. But 


if any readers wish to keep a record of the number | 


of points suggested which they have investigated, 
and send us the result at the end of a year, we shall 
be glad to learn the fact, and to recognize publicly 
the merits of those who answer the largest num- 
ber of questions. 


~~ 
<2] 





UNWELCOME REPLIES. 


A partisan inevitably weakens his position when 
he gives the other side a chance to retort. Such an 
opportunity was unwittingly afforded by an Eng- 
lish clergyman, who hoped that three noted states- 
men, in whom he believed, might “all hang to- 
gether.” 

“Amen!” fervently responded a member of the 
opposite party. 

“I mean,” said the minister, in haste, “that they 
may hang together in accord and concord.” 

“It doesn’t matter what sort of a cord it is,” was 
the immediate reply. 

A Russian gentleman of distinction once dined 
with Sir Stafford Northcote, at a time when Eng- 
land was supposed to aim at interfering between 
Russia and Turkey in their disagreement. In the 
course of conversation the Russian became very 
loud in abuse of England, and Sir Stafford made 
no response until his guest exclaimed, “You Eng- 
lish are like the pigs which hunt in dirt for truf- 
fles.” 

“Say rather, monsieur,” remarked Sir Stafford, 
“the dogs which drive the pigs away.” 

During the rest of the dinner Eng!and’s sympa. 
thy for Turkey was a forbidden subject. 

“Il have at least one merey to be thankful for,” 





said an irate Englishman one day, in the course of 
a dispute with a patriotic Frenchman, “and that is 
that I was born on this side the Channel!” 

The Frenchman looked him over with a dawning 
smile. 

“I, too, am glad, monsieur,” said he, sweetly. 
“We are the most civilized nation on earth. You 
would have died of homesickness.” 


’ 


~~ 
~~} 





OBJECTED TO TIGERS. 


When commercial treaties were entered into 
between Japan and the Western Powers, the 
Japanese objected to the admission of foreign 
goods so far as they could. It was necessary to 
prepare schedules of articles to be imported, and 
the rate of duty imposed. All “unenumerated 
articles” were detained by the customs officials, 
who made the best terms they could with the con- 
signee. The English Consul writes of the business 
at Yokohama in 1860: 

Among the curiosities of imports, | found duly 
entered two tigers! Worth about one hundred 
dollars in the Straits, they sold here in Japan for 


purposes of exibition for three or four thousand | 


dollars. And in this, asin other things, the : appe- 
tite appeared to grow by indulgence, for the tigers 
led to an order for a brace of elephants. 

But even here there was an impediment to be got 
over on the part of the Japanese authorities, and 
the following story was in circulation: 

Whether they objected because tigers were not 
in the tariff, or on some other equally: valid ground, 
certain it is they did object. As the importer was 
a Dutch subject, it became a matter of discussion 
with the Dutch Consul, who solved the difliculty 
with great readiness. 

When the Japanese Custom-house and the Con- 
sul seemed to have come to a dead-lock, the ques 
tion arose, What was to be done with the article? 
The Custom-house would not pass it, the ship 
could not take it back—what was to be done with 
the beautiful beast? 

“Oh, very well,” said the Consul, seeing it was 
time to make a last stroke for his countryman’s 
merchandise; “since you say it is impossible to 
allow it to be entered’ and sold, there is nothing 
left but for the merchant to lose his money and let 
the beast out.” 

“Let it loose!” exclaimed the officials, in various 
tones of horror and dismay; “why, it will eat us 
all up!” 

“Really, | don’t know. Perhaps he is not hungry. 
= any case I cannot compel the merchant to keep 
1im.’ 

It is not necessary to add that the interdict on his 
sale was soon removed, and, instead of making a 
meal of the Japanese, he served to feast the eyes 
of thousands at so many cash per head. 


—+@>-_—— 


THANK YOU, SIR! 


Mr. Balfour, in his “Leaves from My Chinese 
Scrap-book,” says that a most amusing chapter in 
the history of official etiquette in China might be 
written under the heading of “The Emperor is 
Thanked.” He says he is reminded by this Chinese 
formality of a pedagogue who always insisted on 
his pupils’ thanks on every occasion. If he asked 
a boy what time it was, the proper form for his 
reply was, ‘“‘Half-past two, sir, thank you!” 


The constitutional maxim, “The King can do no 
harm,” might, in Chinese official language, be 
transiated, “The Emperor can do nothing that is 
not benevolent.” 

An amusing incident occurred not long ago, in 
connection with a Manchu oflicer of high rank, 
Wulahsich-ungah, the President of the Board ot 
Ceremonies. This gentleman returned thanks for 
the honor of having been invited to a sacrificial 
feast by the Emperor, and the next day a terrible 
snubbing was administered to him. 

It appears that the Emperor had not invited him 
at all, and was muc h astonished. 

“His name,’ * says the Decree, “does not appear 
in the list of guests approved by Us, and in thus 
thanking Us he has been guilty of a great piece of 
carelessness.” 

The Committee of the Board of Punishments 
allotted a penalty to poor Wulahsich-ungah, who 
should, according to etiquette, have been grateful 
for that also, though his thanks are not recorded. 


—§ 
TEN MUSES. 


With many people, all other considerations must 
yield to their notions of symmetry, which often 
turn out to mean mere balancing or measuring of 
one part with another, and not the higher harmony 
of parts which sometimes involves a little irregu- 
larity. The artist finds that the symmetry of his 
picture is helped by making the objects which he 
represents at one side of the canvas higher than 
those which he depicts on the other. 


Not so, however, was it with a worthy man, by 
occupation a carpenter, who once had ‘charge of 
the arrangements at an exhibition given at a 
country town in aid of a charity. A tableau was 
to be given in which the editor of the local news- 
paper, who was a poet of no little reputation in 
the country around, was to be shown seated ina 
chair and surrounded by the muses 

At the rehearsal, the young ladies representing 
the muses came upon the stage, and took their 
places, five on one side of the editor and four on 
the other. 

“See here,” said the director of the exhibition, 
“there has got to be another of those girls. 

* Another” muse!” said one of the Gen “why, 
there are nine of us. Didn’t you know that there 
were only nine muses?” 

“Can’t help that,” said the carpenter; ‘“symme- 
try requires ten muses—five on each side!” 

So another young lady was decked out, mo 
in copies of the editor’s newspaper, and made t 
represent the muse of Journalism! 


+e 


THE SHORT-STOP. 


The base-ball field is not the place where one 
looks for literary wit, yet now and then it happens 
that a good pat saying is heard there which shows 
not only readiness, but familiarity, with literature. 


It was on an occasion when a college nine was 
playing the nine from a fitting-school, and the 
short-stop of the latter was an absurdly tall and 
thin fellow, named Brown, apparently some ten 
years older than the boys with whom he was asso- 
ciated. He played very badly, muffing and 
fumbling, until it was suggested that he was only 
put on the nine for the ee of having so long a 
man as short-stop. 

“He is like the 
college nine said; 
Brown.’”’ 


Ancient Mariner,” one of the 
“he is ‘long and lank and 





‘He is more like the Ancient Mariner,” quickly 
and wittily returned the friend to whom the re- 
mark was made, 
three.’” 





“because ‘he stoppeth one of 








Good seaisnatiniieiaien are fast finding out that a 
pure Extract made by Joseph Burnett & Co., costing a 
cent or two more a bottle, goes farther and makes the 
most delicious of dishes. Avoid goods only recom 
mended by their cheapness. 





TELEGRAPHY. 


Learner’s manual of complete bmg with de- 
scription of instruments. How put up Telegraph 
Lines, Electric Bell Batteries, jon, By mail, FREE. 
J. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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HOM ness? If so, you must have a good 
business education. This may now 
be obtained sues spare hours, at your own home, 
at small cost. The best instruction is given by mail 
in BOOK-KEEPING, BUSINESS FORMS, PENMANSHIP, ARITHME- 
TIC, BUSINESS LAW, LETTER-WRITING, GRAMMAR, SHORT- 
HAND, ETc. Ada ted to boys and girls and middle 
— persons. Low rates. Satisfaction guaran- 
ed. Established six years. Students and 
references 1 from ever e. C atalegne Free. 
BRY ial STR APTONs S COLLEGE 
67 Main Street, Buitelo, N. Y. 
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OVER 250 
VARIETIES 


These papers have gained an unprecedented repu- 
tation in every State and Territory in the Union on 
account of their superior quality and reasonable price. 
We make it for the interest of dealers everywhere to 
sell our goods. Correspondence solicited. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY 
49 & 51 Franklin Street (Entire Building), Boston, Mass. 
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No. 412. 


On page 590 of THE PREMIUM LisT will be found illus- 
trated and described fourteen Rings. Nos. 412 and 301, 
here shown, are the most sought for. 

No. 412 is chaste in design, yet it is very beautiful, 
being engraved with Forget-me-nots. It is solid gold. 
Price is only $1.00. 

No. 301 is solid gold. We import the Garnets and 
have the Rings made in large numbers for our sub- 
scribers. Price, $1.25. 

Any COMPANION subscriber sending us one new sub 
seriber can have either one of these Rings. 

Postage 6 cents extra. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


dealer in your city or town who | 


sizes, Envelopes to match, cost | 


If not, it is because you forgot to carry out your 
intention to send your name to 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
| for that magnificent Premium. 

|. The Dee. 11 issue of The Youth’s Companion 
tells you all about it, and it will be to your interest 
to immediately turn to 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


announcement in that issue, and then, without any 
delay whatever, send your name to 


7. ke HACK 7, 


9 | 91,92, 93, 94 Bible House, New York. 
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AN OWL MAID. 


We will send you a fringed Linen Tidy of “An 
Ow! Maid,”’ Floss to work it, INGALLS’ BOOK OF STITCH- 
Es and Ingalls’ 32-page Illustrated C atalogue of Stamp- 
ing Outfits, Fancy Work Materials t — d Goods, Art 
Books, etc. All for six 2-cent ups. (12 cents.) 

| Address, J. F. ING ALL s, L YNN, MASS. 




















A New Book By 


W. O. STODDARD. " 


[nside the White House in War Times 


The author of “Dab Kinzer,” “Lives of the Presiden 
Mr. Stoddard’s works. Humorous, pathetic and excitin 


book, making it intensely interesting from cover to cover, to b« 
STAMPED CLOTH, $1.4 


Dan Beard. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ts,” etc., etc. The most charming and instructive of all 
g ine idents follow one another through the pages of this 
th young and old. Small octavo, illustrated by 
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Straws show which way the wind blows 
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when you find 


you may 


money by trying 


where two used it a year ago; 
hear it as a household word with the best 
housekeepers ; 

enemies now its staunchest friends;—then 


Watch 
them—and be 
convinced. 
When you see all sorts of 

washing powders pat- 

terned after Peardline ; 

when you see it imita- 

ted in appearance, in name, 

in everything except merit ; 
three persons using Pearline 
when you 


— 


when you find its former 


know the wind is taking you 


along toward Pearlzne. 
Why not go with it? You are losing 


to head the other way; mon- 


ey, and labor, and time and patience. Go with 
the rest—use Pearline—and you stop losing, 


tery 


with Pearline. 


Blowing Peddlers and some gr 


** the same as Pearline. 


and begin to gain. 
is everything to gain and nothing to lose— 


Millions realize that there 


ocers will tell you, ‘‘this is as good as” or 
” IT’S FALSE—but what a puff for Pearline. 
100 JAMES PYLE, New Yor 
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ECONOMY 
FURNACES, 


AND STEAM AND HOT WATER 
VENTILATING HEATERS. 
J. F. PEASE FURNACE COMPANY, Makers, 


MAIN OFFICE, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BOSTON. 
HARRISBURG. 


CHICAGO. 
CINCINNATI. 


SALES AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 











HOW ANIMALS EAT. 


What domestic animals have no upper teeth ? 
how they chew their food. 


How does a horse draw hay and grain within reach 


of his mouth ? 
Observe that the ox has another way. 
How do birds masticate their food ? 


Note 


_ THE YOUTH'S 


| thrown upon the ground. Pass iton! The man 
who stands in the line, but does not work, is 
worse than useless. He is a positive hindrance. 


THE STORY OF NEESIMA. 


The romantic and touching history of the Japan- 
ese missionary, Neesima, and his chrysanthemums, 
which have now grown famous, is told by Mr. F. 
Schuyler Matthews in “The Golden Flower,” a 
book about the chrysanthemum which has lately 
been issued. It is a story of a great service repaid 
with flowers—but with flowers which became fa- 
mous, and have themselves made famous a beau- 
tiful life. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Observe a kitten’s tongue when raising milk from a 
saucer. 














For the Companion. 
THE OLD YEAR AND YOUNG YEAR. 


1. 


Said the year that was old, 
“1 am cold, I am cold, 

And my breath hurries fast | 
On the wild winter blast 

Of this 
Ah 





thankless December ; 
who will remember 
As I shivering, go, 
he warmth and the glow 
That arose like a flame 
Vhen I came, when I came? 

For I brought in my hands 

From Utopian lands, 
Golden gifts, and the schemes | 

That were fairer than dreams. 
Ah never a king | 

Of a twelvemonth, will bring 
Such splendor of treasure 

Without stint or measure, 
AsI brought on that day 

Triumphant and gay. 
But alas, and alas, 

Who will think as i pass. 
I was once gay and bold ?” 

Said the year that was old. 

Il. 

Said the year that was young— 

And his light laughter rung— 
“Come, bid me good cheer, 

For I bring with me here 


. Bias roy. fe 
With the plans and the schemes 
Of the world’s highest dreams. 
Then—Hope’s chalice filled up 
To the brim of the cup, 
Let us drink to the past, 
The poor pitiful past,” 
‘ang the year that was young, 
While his light laughter rung. 
Nora PERRY. 
————_+o>—___—_ 
For the Companion. 


PASS IT ON! 


The farm-house was on fire. It was ten miles 
distant from the nearest town where there was a 
fire-engine. The neighbors collected, and accord- 
ing to old country usage, formed lines to the 
nearest well. The full buckets were passed from 
hand to hand to the burning dwelling, and the 
empty ones back to the well. 

Deacon Payne was in the first line; but the old 
man was absent-minded and slow. His thoughts 
were on his own house. What if it should take 
fire? So he took the pails hesitatingly, passed 
them on slowly and awkwardly, and finally 
dropped one, and spilled the water it contained. 
The farm-house would have burned to the 
ground had not some of those who stood near 
the deacon told him that he had better get out 
of the line, and leave the work to be carried on 
without him. 

There are many Deacon Paynes in the world. 
There is always some house on fire in our sight, 
a case of poverty, or sickness, or misery ; a burn- 
ing evil which hearty and well-directed effort 
might put out. 

But there are men and women in every com- 
munity and family who make no effort. They 
have the help in their pockets, or in their brains, 
or their hearts, but it does not go out. The cur- 
rents of sympathy and aid stop with them. 
There they stand, cold and passive. in the crowd 
which each day is becoming more generous and 
cordial and helpful. 

The young reader of these lines probably 
thinks that they are meant only for middle-aged 
or gray-headed people. Let us see. 

Whatever your age, you have some blessing 
given to you fresh each morning from God. Pass 
it on. 

Is it youth, with its strength and light-hearted- 
ness? Do not keep it for the ball-field. Give 
your tired mother some of it in a hearty kiss and 
tender word, or such gentle help as you can ren- 
der. 

Do not disdain to brighten the breakfast table 
with school gossip and jokes. It will cheer your 
father all day to feel that his boy takes him into 
his young life. Let every one who comes near 
you be the happier because you are young and 
happy. 

Or, you have a sweet voice and a talent for 
music? Do not keep them for display, that they 
may bring you applause. Sing at home, or in 
church, or beside lone!y and neglected children, 
or wherever your music will carry comfort or 
peace. 

Or, you have studied and read much? Whom 
does your knowledge help? Do you use it simply 
for yourself, or to make your little world brighter 
and better ? 

You are, perhaps, a professed servant of Christ. 
You ponder long upon your sins. You read 
your Bible. You pray morning and night. You 
go to church. You are intent on saving your 
soul. But what help do you give to the souls of 
your brothers ? 

God does not give you the water of life to be 


| sight of it, and called, “Who goes there?” 





| learn more of the ‘Light in the East.” 
| assured him that there was indeed a Light in the 


born in the city of Yeddo in 1 


twenty 
called “The Stor 


Neesima was the name of a Japanese who was 
As a boy, he 
was disposed to studiousness, and before he was 
ye received from a friend a small tract, 
of the Bible,” which was written 
by a Christian missionary in China. : 

The reading of this tract was the beginning of a 
new life for the young man. He determined to 
learn more of the “Light which shone in the East,” 
and to this end resolved to find his way to Amer- 
ica. This was no easy task in those times in Japan, 
for the strictest watch was kept over the people to 
prevent their pee foreign countries. 

Neesima left his home, however, and went to the 
seaport town of Hakodate, where he remained for 
a season, planning a means of escape. By the 
help of a friend, he concealed himself in a little 
boat, laden with es that were being taken to 
an American vessel in the harbor. 

As the little boat left the quay, an officer caught 
“Ore 
da!” (Itis I!) shouted the boatman, and the craft 
was allowed to pass. 

Neesima reached the vessel in safety, and the 
captain concealed him in a closet while the Japanese 
officers made a tour of the boat before she sailed. 
At Shanghai he was transferred to a ship es. 
ing to the late Alpheus Hardy, of Boston. He told 
the master of this ship that he wished to go to 
America to be educated, and was brought across 
the ocean by the kind-hearted captain. At Hong- 
Kong he supplied himself with money by the sale 
of his sword, the badge of his social rank in 
Japan, and bought a Chinese New Testament. 

On his arrival In Boston, young Neesima was 
taken to Mr. Hardy, and told him of his desire to 
Mr. Hardy 


East, and that it should shine for him and his 
people. He gave Neesima an education at Phillips 
Andover Academy, at Amherst College, and at the 
Andover Theological Seminary. 

Joseph Hardy Neesima, as he was now called, 
was ordained to the ministry in Boston in 1874, and 
went to Japan soon after found the school of 
the Doshisha, or “The One Purpose,” in Kioto, 
and he was connected with the school to the time 
of his death. 

In 1887 Neesima sent to Mrs. Hardy, in Boston, 
a collection of some thirty varieties of the chrys- 
anthemum. These were given by Mrs. Hardy to 
two gardeners to propagate, and from them came 
some of the most wonderfully beautiful flowers 
ever seen, of forms hitherto unknown in this coun- 
try, whose fame has filled the Western world. 

Ta the midst of the celebrity attained by the 

eat white, frosty flower, called the “Mrs. Alpheus 

tardy,” came the news of the death in January, 
1890, of Joseph Hardy Neesima in Japan. With 
its comrades, the flower was a dying token of light 
and love from the man whose tongue had often re- 
peated the words: 

“The dayspring from on high hath visited us, to 
give light to them that sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death.” 


2a 
or 





ARMY BALLOONS. 


Recent French newspapers describe the public 
dril) of one of the army balloon companies, consist- 
ing of one hundred and twenty-seven men, with new 
and greatly improved apparatus. The crowd of 
spectators was intensely interested in the proceed- 
ings, which were certainly very novel and curious. 
The company was provided with a train of wagons, 
each adapted to its special purpose. One of them 
contained the balloon and its appurtenances; 
another was loaded with ready-made gas, com- 
pressed in vessels, but capable of immediate ex- 
pansion when wanted. The nature of the vessels 
and the mode of storing away the gas in them are 
secrets that belong to the French war department. 


At the word of command a connection was made 
between the gas-vessels and the empty balloon, 
which filled with a rapidity never before seen. 
The French reporters say that the inflation was 
almost instantaneous. he balloon was then 
attached to a third wagon, in which were a capstan 
and a small steam-engine, the balloon being con- 
nected with the capstan by a rope six hundred 
yards long. The steam-engine was to provide the 
force with which to draw the balloon downward. 

All being ready, one of the most skilful members 
of the corps took his place in the car, and the bal- 
loon was allowed to rise to the extreme length of 
the rope. Four horses were attached to the wagon, 
which was drawn up and down the plain at the 
direction of the commanding general seated next 
the driver. By means of a wire that formed part 
of the rope which held the balloon, the general 
conversed freely with the aéronaut through a tele- 

hone, and he was thus enabled to observe the 

‘enemy” from a height of six hundred yards. 

It was a striking spectacle, the course of the 
wagon, drawn by four horses going at full gallop, 
over rough and smooth country, plowed fields and 

rassy levels, up hill and down, with a balloon 

ollowing in the air hundreds of yards above it. 

After a run of a few miles, the wagon came to a 
halt, the balloon was wound down by the steam- 
engine, and again ascended, bearing the chief of 
staff and other officers. The commander-in-chief 
finally made an ascension, after which the balloon 
was emptied of its gas, and the gas put back again 
into the reservoir for future use. 

The weather was perfect for ballooning, and all 
the experiments of the day appear to have been 
successful. Each balloon corps is accompanied by 
twelve wagees several of which contain the mate- 
rials of which the gas is made, though gas enough 
for one inflation is always kept in readiness. 


———_~@>—___—_ 
BRAVE LITTLE GIRL. 


Gentleness often proves more effective, with a 
man who is out of temper, than hot argument, 
harsh words, or even force. The New York Sun 
says that a coal cart was delivering an order the 
other day, and the horse, after two or three efforts 
to back the heavily loaded cart to the spot desired, 
became obstinate. 

The driver began to beat the animal, and this 
quickly collected a crowd. He wa: 4 big fellow, 
with a fierce look in his eyes, and the bystanders 
were chary about interfering, knowing what would 
follow. “I pity the horse, but don’t want to get 
into a row,” remarked one. 
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in a young man with a long neck, “but about the 
time I get him down, along will come a policeman 
and arrest us both.” 

The driver was beating the horse, and nothing 
was being done about it, when a little girl about 
eight years old approached, and said : 

“Please, mister.” 

“Well, what yer want?” 

“If you'll only a I’ll get all the children 
around here, and we’ll carry every bit of the coal 
to the manhole, and let you rest while we’re doing 
t.” 


The man looked around in a defiant way, but, 
meeting with only pleasant looks, he began to give 
in, and after a moment he smiled, and said: 
*““Mebbe he didn’t deserve it, but I’m out of sorts 
to-day. There goes the whip, and perhaps a lift 
on the wheels will help him.” 

The crowd swarmed around the cart, many hands 
helped to push, and the old horse had the cart to 
the spot with one effort. 


For the Companion. 


HUMAN NATURE. 


If life were not so sad a ao 
Who then could think of being merry ! 
If God’s will would bear altering, 
His plans we should not try to vary ! — 
Were we once free from pain and care, 
We straight would seek some cross to bear ! 


If upon love a seal were set, 
ow many seals would then be broken! 
If gentle speech were hard to get, 
ow many kind words would be spoken ! — 
If Heaven were once denied us all 
How we should then to Heaven call ! 


Mary A. Mason. 


——_—_—~@>——————— 


PROMPT ACTION. 


There is a famous quickener of enterprise which 
is commonly known as “the spur of the moment.” 
Under its influence many great things have been 
accomplished. Mr. Irving Montagu, in his “Camp 
and Studio,” has a chapter entitled “Links in the 
Chain.” As one of the links he describes an inter- 
view with Mr. Thomas Cook, whose name as an 
“excursionist” is familiar to all readers. Mr. 
Montagu was then a young man, with his reputa- 
tion as a painter and a war artist yet to make. 


I was passing Mr. Cook’s office, when it suddenly 
struck me—not a new idea by any means—how 
delightful it would be to go to Paris, if I could 
only afford it. The advertisements in his window 
had doubtless suggested it. Pondering thus, I 
went some distance in the. direction of Charing 
Cross, when, without being actually uttered, the 
words ‘Art and enterprise, art and enterprise,”’so 
tickled my tympanum that I was constrained to 
return to that office. 

Was Mr. Cook in? 

He was. Was my business of a private nature? 
“Yes; certainly.’ 
“Oh, then I’ll go up and see,” said the clerk in 
the lower office. 

He gs cay rea) 
room on the first 
was seated. 

“IT have an idea with reference to art and enter- 
prise,” I began. 

“Art and enterprise!” He evidently thought I 
was either a harmless lunatic, or else supposed 
myself to be speaking to some other Mr. Cook. 
“Art and enterprise! Isn’t there some mistake?” 

No, there was no mistake, though I had some dif- 
ficulty in putting the idea into practical form. It 
was this—that if Mr. Cook was-half as anxious to 
be possessed of pictures of foreign places as I was 
to see foreign places, a combination of art and 
enterprise might be effected by which we should 
mutually benefit. 1 gave him a case in point. 

“I want to go to Paris, but can’t afford it. 
on the other hand, would like a 
Notre Dame by moonlight. You give mea return 
ticket to Paris—Notre Dame by moonlight will be 
added to your collection on my return.” 

“And, pray, when did this enter your head?” 

“Five minutes ago.” 

“And you put it in practice at once?” 

“Yes; why not? 1’d nothing to lose.” 

“On the contrary, everything to gain,” said he. 

“Just so.” 

At this point Mr. Cook said something down a 
speaking-tube, and a few moments afterward a 
clerk entered and gave him a blue envelope, which 
he handed to me. 

“What's this?” I said, inquiringly. 

‘*A first-class return ticket to Paris.” 

I was wonder-struck. 

‘But you don’t know me, Mr. Cook. My name 
even is —” 

“Exactly so. I’m quite willing to lose a return 
ticket to Paris, if 1 am wrong in my conjecture 
that you are right. I believe you to have had a 
bright idea, and I _ it at once, as you say, into 
practice. To justify my good opinion remains 
with you. Good morning.” 

I went away fully determined to produce the 
most marvellous moonlight that had ever been 
— and perhaps, from certain points of view, 
t was unique. Suflice it to say, for years I trav- 
elled over all parts of Europe by a mutual arrange- 
ment of this kind with Mr. Cook; and it was un- 
doubtedly the experience thus obtained which 
gave me a zest, and fitted me for the profession of 
my choice. 


peared, and directed me to a 
oor, where Mr. Thomas Cook 
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——— 
WHERE IT WAS. 


The crowd of loafers in the little country store at 
Spurville had just listened with great interest to 
Job Landers’s account of his recent sufferings from 
a large boil on his leg. Various comments expres- 
sive of sympathy were offered by one and another, 
but these were suddenly interrupted by Andrew 
Criler, who began: 


“A bile’s a mighty mean thing fer a man ter 
have, ’n’ no mistake.” After a short pause, he 
continued : 

“I don’t s’pose I shell ever furgit one ’t I had 
more ’n twenty year ago. "Twas on my right arm 
jest above the elbow, ’n’ I couldn’t do anything ter 
speak of, fer nigh onter three weeks. ow it did 
ache! Why! I couldn’t sleep a wink no more ’n 
if somebuddy ’d been borin’ right inter that arm 
with an auger; ’n’ it swelled up so ’s ’t I couldn’t 
git my shirt-sleeve down over it, I had ter keep it 
ae up in an old shawl of Lyddy’s all the 
time. 

“It got so bad finally ’t I jest couldn’t stan’ it any 
longer; so I went over ter old Doctor Coblet’n’ got 
him ter look at it. 

“ Wal,’ says he, ‘that’s a pooty bad arm, but it 
aint ready ter be opened yit. Ye’ll have ter come 
agin in a few days.’ So home I went, mad enough 
ter kill. I jest walked the floor all that night, ’n’ I 
shouldn’t wonder if I said some bad words ’long 
to’ards mornin’, fer that bile did ache wuss ’n any 
toothache. 

“Wal, next day I went ter old Coblet agin, ’n’ 
told him he’d jest got ter open that bile right off. 
So the old feller cut it open, ’n’—wal, mebbe I 
didn’t holler! I thought fer about a minute that 
I’d give up the ghost. Wal, the bile got well poot 
soon after that, but it left a big scar *t I s’pose rh 
alluz kerry.” 

“Le’s see it, Andrew,” cried the crowd, anxious 
to behold even the traces of so famous a “bile.” 


up his right shirt-sleeve. No sign of a scar, or 
blemish, of any kind was to be seen. 

A trifle disconcerted, he exclaimed: “Thar! it’s 
queer I sh’d furgit ’twas on t’ other arm, but I 
guess ’twas.” , 
Up came the other sleeve, and the crowd again 
pressed forward to see the scar. A.as! this arm 
was as unblemished as the other. 

Andrew tried to look perfectly dazed at this 
result, but a moment later, with a twinkle in his 
eye, he said: “Wal, I vow! It is queer how a 
man’s mem’ry sometimes deceives him, aint it? I 
remember now jest ez plain ’z day, that bile wuz 
on brother John’s arm.” 


—_——_—+~@>—_—_ 


UNSOLICITED. 


A correspondent of 7’ he Companion was not long 
ago sitting in a street-car next to two young ladies. 
Presently one of them said to the other, “It’s Four- 
teenth Street, isn’t it?” ‘Yes,’ said her compan- 
ion, anxiously, “and I wouldn’t miss it for the 
world.” To the involuntary listener it seemed 
plain that they intended to alight at Fourteenth 
Street. When Fourteenth Street was reached, and 
the two ladies seemed oblivious, our correspondent 
signalled to the conductor, who brought the car to 
a halt. 


“This is Fourteenth Street, ladies,” said the gen- 
tleman, ey: 

“Than you, ’ answered one of the young ladies, 
with pagan courtesy. ‘We know perfectly well 
where we wish to alight.” 

Then it became evident to the man that he had 
not divined their intentions correctly, and had re- 
ceived the usual reward for unasked advice. 

Last summer, at Atlantic . a ludicrous scene 
was witnessed by the few people who happened to 
be at the shore end of Georgia Avenue early one 
August morning. 

Among the strollers on the beach was a stalwart 
man from Ohio. He had arrived the night before, 
and was taking his first sniff of salt air, accompa- 
nied by a large dog. 

All at once he paused, and his face assumed an 
expression of horror. A few yards from shore a 
stout man was floating in the surf. He was enjoy- 
ing himself hugely, but the Ohio man jumped to 
the conclusion that he must be either drowning or 
drowned, and called to his dog. 

With half a dozen great leaps, the huge animal 
had the supposed “floater” by the collar of his 
bathing robe. The Ohio man, regardless of his 
clothing, waded in the water up to his waist, and 
—— them they hauled the “floater” upon the 
peach. 

In the operation the man was so choked by the 
dog and strangled by the water that for a moment 
he was unable to speak; but when the rescuer be- 
gan to roll and pound him, according to the rules 
of the Humane Society, he found his tongue, and 
fell to berating the man from Ohio. 

The man who had been rescued was a German 
who knew but little English, and could not be con- 
vinced of the good intentions of his rescuer. 
While he stormed and threatened, the Ohio man 
explained, the big dog growled, and the crowd 
roared with delight, until a policeman appeared, 
and marched rescuer and rescued to the police 
station. Matters were satisfactorily explained, of 
course, but the Ohio man now belongs to the grand 
—, of people who never give advice or aid un- 
asked. 

—__~+o>—_—__—__ 


STEADY NERVES. 


An incident which recently took place at Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, called for the possession of 
a good deal of pluck on the part of the two actors. 
A young man of about twenty was leading a bull 
that had always been peaceably inclined, when the 
animal seemed to be seized by a sudden fury, and 
made a lunge at him. 


The stick which was fastened to a ring in the 
animal’s nose snapped short in the young man’s 
grasp, and almost before he knew what had hap- 
ened, he was thrown into the air from the bull’s 
orns. 

His clothing was torn nearly from his body, his 
cheek was cut open, and he was much bruised, but 
when he fell, almost under the feet of the bull, 
he had presence of mind enough to realize that 
his only safety lay in keeping so close to the head 
of the animal that he could not be thrown up again. 
He managed to get three fingers of his left hand 
into the ring in the bull’s nose, while with his right 
hand he grasped one of the horns. 

Meanwhile the farmer who owned the animal, 
and who is an excellent shot, had gota rifle from 
the house, and hastily put into it two cartridges. 
The young man, finding his strength failing, called 
out to the other to shoot. 

“Fire, for pity’s sake,” he said. “I can’t hold 
on much longer.” 

The bull, astonished by the clutch of his victim, 
had for a moment stopped, but when he should 
again start there would be small chance of the life 
of the young man. The animal stood so that his 
forehead was presented to the farmer, but the 
young man’s head was within a few inches of the 
spot which the bullet must strike. 

“If 1 fire,” the farmer cajled, “the ball may 
flatten on the bone, and kill yéu on the rebound.” 

“Fire any way, and quick,” the other cried out, as 
the bull showed signs of moving. 

The farmer put his rifle to his shoulder, and fired. 
The shot was so true, that the bull dropped in his 
tracks without a struggle. 


ST 


BIG LOAD. 


The History of Templeton, Mass., contains an 
interesting account of what was long known in 
that neighborhood as the “great load of wood.” 
In January, 1822, Colonel Leonard Stone, who lived 
in the north part of Templeton, and had a saw-mill 
on Otter River, was drawing a load of hard wood 
as a present to his minister, Mr. Wellington. 


As the sled was crossing the common, Colonel 
Ephraim Stone saluted his brother with the ques- 
tion, “‘Why don’t you take the minister a load of 
wood, while you’re about it?” 

Colonel Leonard replied, “Don’t the size of this 
load suit you? Well, I’ve been sawing out lumber 
down ’t the mill, and there’s any quantity of slabs 
there. You may take a load of them, as big as you 
— to the minister. I'll give you all you can 

aul. 


Colonel Ephraim stirred up the people to make 
a full acceptance of the offer. A sled was impro- 
vised with runners thirty or more feet long and 
placed eight feet apart, with a tongue for the 
attachment of oxen in front of each runner. This 
sled was taken to the mill, and the slabs were 
be we piled on. 

tighty yoke of oxen were attached, and the load 
was easily drawn around through Baldwinville, 
well up to the more level ground. Then common 
sleds were brought into service, and the men hauled 
and piled on more slabs until the supply at the mill 
was completely exhausted. 

All the men and boys, to the number of two hun- 
dred, more or less, turned out to assist in this 
wood-hauling. It was night before the sled was 
fairly loaded; so the men repaired to their homes, 
and returned the next day to finish the work. 











“I’m not in the least afraid to tackle him,” put 





Nothing loath to display the memento of his past 
sufferings, Andrew pulled off his coat and diew 





The next day they drew it to the minister’s door, 
| where it remained several days before it was un- 
loaded, and people from far and near came to see it. 
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For the Companion. 


WHO IS HEP 


A jolly little stranger 
Is in the town to-day, 
He came last night at stroke o’ twelve, 
So L hear them say; 
And every one is smiling 
As merry as you please; 
Pleasant words are flying, too, 
Like leaflets in a breeze. 
People, calling here and there, 
Walk and drive about; 
Young folks, old folks, boys and girls, 
All are mustered out. 
No one thinks to give a frown; 
Skies and eyes are bright; 
F’en the prim old gate-posts, 
Having:donned their caps of white, 
Wear the jaunty, pointed things 
With an air of glee, 
You would laugh, as well as I, 
If you chanced to see! 
Every face is full of fun, 
Every heart is gay; 
All small quarrels are forgot— 
Forgotten let them stay; 
Rub the old score out, my dear, 
Begin anew to-day. 





never lived in Dakota, and she did not realize 

there are no hills here, but papa will draw you 

about on the snow, and you will enjoy it in that 
| way. Auntie would feel badly to see you feel so, 
when she meant to give you so much pleasure, to 
find she had caused so many tears instead.” 


Arkie, trying to dry his tears. ‘I'll just try not 
even to think how fast it would go down hill!"’ 


found both papa and mamma looking very smil- 
ing and bright. Arkie ran to the window, as he 
always did in the morning, to scratch a little place 
through the thick frost, so he could look out and 
see what sort of a day it was. 


papa, hurriedly; ‘‘just see how quickly you can 
get yourself dressed, and when you have had 
your breakfast, I will take you out of doors and 
show you the surprise the New Year has brought 
you.” 





“T didn’t think "bout her part of it,” said 


The next morning, when he opened his eyes he 


‘No matter about that this morning,’ said 


So Arkie hurried, you may be sure, and he 
hurried his breakfast, too! And then mamma 
helped him to put on his ‘‘out-door things,” which 
were all warming by the stove. First, there were 
his leggings that reached to his waist, then his 
chamois-skin jacket, and muffler and fur-overcoat 
and cap, and last of all the warm, fleece-lined 
rubbers, for when one lives in Dakota, and the 
thermometer stands about twenty degrees below, 
as it did that morning, one needs warm clothes 
and a good many of them, you may well believe! 

Then papa, who had been busy getting into his 
own wrappings, took his little son by the hand, 
and together they went out into the sunshine, 
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which shone so bright on the snow-covered | 
ground Arkie could hardly see at first, but as 
soon as his eyes got used to the light he stood still 
in astonishment. 

‘Why, papa, what is that? It looks like—it is 
a hill! and oh, what a big one! Who moved it 
here, papa ?”” 

“The wind did,’”’ said papa, laughing heartily, 
“and nothing else, for it is just a big snowdrift 
packed solid against the barn. See that bit of roof 
peeping out at the top.”’ 

Arkie did not wait to hear any more, he ran for 
his sled, and presently he and papa were both 
trying to make their way up the hill, but it was 
so hard and so slipppery they could make no 
progress, till finally Arkie got down on his knees 
and began to crawl up. 

‘*Here, here !’”’ called his father. ‘“That will never 
do, you would make holes in both your knees and 
mittens, which means lots of stitches for your 
mamma; run and get the hatchet, and I will show 
you a much better way than that.”’ 

Then papa fell to work, and cut steps up the 
side of the hill, one—two—three—oh, there were 
dozens before he reached the top. 

*‘There,”’ said he, when the last one was done. 
“This is a regular toboggan slide, and there isn’t 
a better one in the country!” 

And oh, how swiftly the “Snowbird”’ flew down 
with the happy little boy on her back, down, 
down the long hill, and far out over the plain! 

Arkie had never known so delightful a morn- 
ing, and when he was called to dinner he could 
talk of nothing but his good time. 

PENELOPE DOOLITTLE. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 
ENIGMA. 
My first is in nice; 
My second is in spice; 
My third is in wise; 
My fourth is in dye:; 
My fifth is in eel; 
My sixth is in heal; 
My seventh is in rut; 
My eighth is in strut; 
My ninth is in deem; 
My tenth is in ream; 
My last is in gay; 
My whole, the first day. 


2. 
ANAGRAM. 


The couplets rhyme. The omitted words are all 
forn.ed from the eleven letters omitted from the 
last line. 


The clock struck twelve, disturbing * * * * «, 
Who shouted loudly, ‘‘Whoa, there! « « * * « «*!” 
He dreamed, no doubt, he rode the * « * * * 
Of which he long had felt the need; 

And stopping at some grand « * * * *, 
Where many dreamland people dwell,— 

No doubt, he dreamed he gave him « « «, 
Then galloped onward far away. 

His pony, though with rockers * * * «, 
Could travel far in lands of Nod. 

The clock strikes one. It seems to * * « 

One hour has passed of the new * « «. 
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‘For the Companion. | 
ARKIE’S HILL. | 
| 


Mamma Burke was bustling about her sitting- 
room, dusting and putting it in order, and Arkie | 
was rocking away in his little chair, and singing 
in a way that would do your heart good to hear, 
when the bell rang with a great “‘jang-lang-lang!”’ | 
that made them both jump. 

“That must be the expressman,”’ said mamma; 
*‘no one else pulls the bell so hard.’’ So she has- 
tened to open the door, and presently returned 
with so big a package in her arms that Arkie ran 
to her, crying: ‘‘O mamma, let me help carry it. 
It must be so heavy it will break you in two!” 

**No, it won’t,”’ said mamma, laughing, ‘for it 
isn't very heavy. You may help me untie it,” 
she added, as she placed it on the floor. 

‘*What does it say on this card,” asked Arkie, 
eagerly, as he caught sight of a tag attached to 
one end of the package. 

“A Happy New Year to Arkie Burke,’’ said 
mamma, stooping to read the card. ‘‘It must be a 
New Year’s present from Aunt Amy.” 

‘““How splendid! how splendid !”’ shouted Arkie. 
He was so much excited, I am afraid he was not 
of much use in untying the cords, but when 
mamma’s deft fingers had loosened the last cord, 
he was not long in tearing off the paper, and a 
fine, new red sled appeared, with “Snowbird” 
painted in beautiful white letters on top. 

For one minute Arkie stood spellbound with 
delight, then the corners of his mouth went down, 
down, down! and his voice went up, up, up! in 
one long wail! 

“O mamma, mamma, how awful! to have such 
a lovely sled and no hi-hi-hill!”’ 

Mamma didn’t know whether to laugh, or be 
vexed with him. It was so absurd to see a small 
boy stand and cry beside his new sled! 

‘Never mind, dear,’’ said she. ‘‘Auntie has 





For the Companion. 
NEW YEAR GREETING. 
“A blue-jay hopped beside me 
And chirruped sweet and clear: 
‘A merry, merry greeting 
To you this bright New Year.’” 


a 


For the Companion. 
WISHES WITHOUT HEART. 


“T wish you a Happy New Year, mamma,” 
cried Belle, as she bounded down stairs on New 
Year’s morning. ‘A Happy New Year to you, 
grandma! Lots of Happy New Years to you, 
baby !”’ she added, kissing the baby’s soft cheek. 

“Does my little girl know how to help make 


the New Year a happy one to us all ?”” asked her | 


mother. 

“Oh, yes!’’ snapped Belle, pettishly, “by being 
a good girl, of course. That’s what you always 
say.’’ And I don’t know what more she might 
have said, but just then she heard her father and 
brother coming in, and ran to meet them and be 
the first to give them the greetings of the season. 
“A Happy New Year to you, papa! A Happy 
New Year to you, brother Will!”’ 

“I’m going out to slide till school-time,’’ she 
said, after breakfast. 

“TI wish you’d sew these buttons on to my 
gloves,’’ said her father. ‘I want them to wear 
this morning, and your mother is dressing the 
baby.”’ 

“Oh, dear!’’ pouted Belle, throwing down her 
hood, and going in search of needle and thread, 
“that’s always the way. I never can have any 
fun as other girls do.”’ 

‘‘Won’t you wear your cloak to school instead 
of your shawl ?”’ grandma asked Belle, not long 
after. ‘I like the shawl so much to put over my 
shoulders these cold days.” 


| ‘Well, yes, I suppose I can,’’ was the ungra- 
| cious reply. ‘The cloak is so old and faded that 
| it looks like a fright, and the shawl is new and 
| pretty.” 

And Belle put on her cloak with so much vim 

that she tore off two buttons and burst out a 
| buttonhole. 

| Noon time came. “I’m as hungry as a bear!’ 
| said Belle, coming in from school. 

| ‘Please hurry off your things, and set the 
| table,” said her mother. ‘Dinner is a little 
| behindhand. I’ve had so much to do, and baby 
| has fretted a good deal.” 

“I think it’s too hard to have to study all 
| School-time and work the rest of the time,’’ said 
| Belle. ‘I wish you’d keep a servant to do the 
housework ; I don’t like it.” 

Baby was fretful after school that night. ‘She 
|is cutting a tooth,’’ said mamma, “and feels 
| badly. Can’t you play with her a little while, 
| Belle, to amuse her, and help her forget her little 
aches and pains ?” 
| ‘I don’t think there’s any fun playing with 
| babies,” Belle said, crossly. ‘They don’t know 
| anything. Come along, then, if you must, you 
| little bother,” and Belle took her so roughly, 
| and spoke so crossly, that baby just made up a 
| lip and cried aloud. 

Come and have a game of checkers with me, 
| Belle,’’ said Will, after tea. 
| ‘Oh, checkers! You always want to play 
| checkers, and you know I hate ’em. I'll play 
| Mother Goose with you.” 
| That’s too simple a game,” said Will. ‘Come, 
| be a good girl, now.” 

‘I'd rather read,’’ was the selfish reply. 

And so, before twelve hours from the time Belle 

wished each of the rest a Happy New Year, she 
| had grieved every one of them by her selfishness. 
| How much heart was there in her good wishes, 
| do you think ? 





Now all is still :—yet while I « « « «*, 
Ihearasound. Whatisit? « * « «! 
Unless some vision me beguiles, 

Small hoofs are trotting o’er the « «* « « *. 
Now down the chimney,—what a noise !— 
Comes Santa Claus, with books and « * « «. 
The night is dark. The hour is « « * «, 

But Santa ne’er forgets the * * « «. 

He stops not, e’en to warm his * * * «, 

But fills with gifts the row of * «* * «; 

A rocking-horse to Teddy’s * * * x, 

Then upward through the chimney «* * * «. 
When morning broke all hearts were glad; 
And wasn’t Ted a happy « * *? 

“Papa, my dream’s proved true,” he « « «* «, 
“T’ll ride all through * * * « * * * * * * «.” 


3. 
ANAGRAMMATICAL CHRONOSTICON. 


Trama Thegrowed was born on New Year’s Day, 
at Hare Chath in Berkshire Nutcoy, Delgann. She 
wrote an esteinvex series of selvno and was a tefdiy 
and sallyvinrue respected author. The year of her 
birth may be found by taking one letter from each 
anagram, in order. LILIAN PAYSON. 


Conundrums. 


Why is New Year’s Day like the letter J? It is 
the First of January. 

Why is a humming-bird like a gentleman making 
New Year’s calls? He often goes from one Rose 
to another, makes brief visits, and finds refresh- 
ment at every place. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Crystal, Human, poweR, sIlver, melodious, 
leT, harMony, Angelic, Symphony—Christmas. 

2. 


CONCORD CoN CorRpD 
HEATHEN HEAT HEN 
IMPROVE IMP ROVE 
LAPI8 LAP Is 
DARKS OME DARK SOME 
REDTOP RED Top 
EREMITE ERE MITE 
NOTABLE Nor ABLE 
SAPSAGO SAP SAGO 
INTERCEDE INTER CEDE 
Noway Now AY 
GORED Go RED 
INNOVATE INN OVATE 
NESTLING NEST LING 
GUNSTOCK GUN Stock 


Children Singing Christmas Carols. 


3. At Christmas play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 




























SPEAKING 


OF GUNS. 

The first thought of almost every one, on hear- 
is to find some one else to whom 
it can be told. make a few stories 
stand them in good stead for a long time; and a 
tale is told of a Vermont man who had just one 
story, and who told that on every possible occasion. | 


It was an excellent story, without doubt, the 
story of a gun which had one é be longed to a friend 
of his, and he told it well, though, perhaps, it might 
have been improved by a little condensation. But 
his anxiety to bring forward this tale never abated. 
One new listener in a group of people was quite 
enough to encourage him to give his “gun” story 
in all its details 

It is said that he always brought the conversa 
tion around to guns, as soon as possible; then he 
would say, “And speaking of guns reminds me of 
a good story,” and then begin his narrative. 

There isa legend in his native town, that on one 
occasion, a number of people who were well ac- 
quainted with this thrilling tale endeavored to 
keep guns out of the conversation, at a dinner, 
give n by a club of w hie h he was a member, to a 

“distinguished visitor.’ 

In vain the gun man tried to bring the talk round 
to his favorite weapon, and as time went on, his 
expression became gloomy in the extreme. As 
the guests rose from the table at last, so the story 
runs, he stamped violently on the floor as he ap- 
proached the distinguished guest, and then said, 
“Just a little cramp from sitting so long, my dear 
sir; but that sounded almost like a gun; and speak- 


ing a good story, 


Some people 
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LADIES, 


BRATED SPIRAL SPuING CLASPS AND CORSETS. 
to $75 per month and expenses. 
stock on consignment. 
ditionally (see terms). 
and terms. 


__THE YOUTH’S 
CUTTING & te Tailor Method ! 


Waist, Skirt and Sleeve System 

simplest ever made. May be a practi- 
Half- wee to introduce 
B. M. KUHN, Inventor, Bloomington, Ill. 
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Our Mail Order Clerk. 
Over 500 orders a day come to us 
for our sample card of Diamond 
Dyes and book on home dyeing, or 
with 10 cents for some color of Dia- 


of people,” is the solil- 


66 sas 35 
oquy of the “Efficient 
—_— mond Dyes. If you cannot get these 
dyes of your druggist or merchant, 
our mail order clerk will fill promptly 
any orders you may send us. 

For ten years Diamond Dyes have been the standard 
home dyes. More are used to-day than ever before. 
The new colors are Fast Bottle Green, Black for Silk 
and Feathers, Fast Pink for Cotton. Any color wanted, 
at druggists or by mail, 10 cents each. | 

A sample card of 40 colors, a book on dyeing, one on 
art work and a sample to — a pint of extra fine 
ink, sent fora two-cent stam 

WELLS, RICHA RDEON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 

P. S—A_ beautiful picture .of four gaan F 

babies sent your baby if you give its name. 


PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses Plushes. 
Before buying elsewhere, send for our prices and 
samples. Enclose 10 cents towards paying for 
the samples and amg and we will send you 
3 good-size samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 


Spring Shade Roller, 








made by 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 
406 Broadway, N. Y. 








we want 4 reliable woman in every 
County, to establish a Corset Parlor 
for the sale of Dr. Laing CELE- 
Wages, $40 
We furnish complete 
$3 Sample Corset free, con- 
Send 18 cents postage for sample 
Nichols & Co., 2% E. 14th St., New York. 











ing of guns, reminds me—” and linking his arm in | 
that of the visitor, he bore him triumphantly from | 
the room, to the music of his cherished anecdote. 
+o — 


} 

| 

MOST IMPORTANT. 
The painful incidents of life willcome. They are | 
guests that cannot be denied. Happy are we, how. | 
ever, if some ray of the ludicrous or incongruous | 
appears also, to brighten their gloom. Says the 
author of “Recollections of a Private :” 


One comrade, whom I will call Jack, had been 
saying last words to his mother, a little woman | 
with a sweet, care-worn face. Atthe final moment, 
though she had tried hard to preserve her compos- 
ure, she gave way, threw her arms about her boy’s | 
neck, and said, between heavy sobs: 

“My dear boy, my dear boy, what will your poor | 
old mother do ‘without you? You are going to | 
fight for your country. Don’t forget your mother, | 
Jack. God bless you, God bless you! 

There was a touch of nature in this homely 
sorrow which drew tears of ss from all 
our eyes. One warm-hearted comrade actually 
sobbed, and his eyes refused, as he expressed it, 
to “dry up,” until, as we were moving off, Jack’s 
mother came rushing after us, with a bundle tied 
like a wheat-sheaf. 

“Jack! Jack!” she called, in a pathetic voice. 
“You’ve torgotten to take your pennyroyal!” 

We all laughed, and so did Jack, and I think the 
laugh helpec him more than his tears. 








About Bird-Cages. No. 19. 

If a cage, like anything else, is made of the right 
material, in the right way, the result is right. This 
material is hard brass spring wire ; this way is to rivet 
to solid brass bands (no solder anywhere). This is the | 
Hendryx way. [Adv. 
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THE ART AMATEUR 
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The Youth's Gompanion Binder 





A good Binder is a great economizer of time, because 
you always know just where to find your ComMPaANIOn. 
When your paper is first received, insert it in your 
Binder, and your papers are always clean and fresh- 
looking. This is the most simple, durable and practical 
Binder that is made. It will hold fifty-two numbers of 
THE COMPANION. Each issue can be easily inserted. 
Stiff cloth covers and gilt embossed title. Size, 12x 1744 
inches. Binding Pins sent in separate package. 

We will send one of these Binders to any address, 
postage paid, for 70 cents. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


NOW READY FOR 1890. 

THE YOuTH’s COMPANION for 189) makes a large vol- 
ume of more than 700 pages, with several hundred illus- 
trations. It is bound in green and gold. 

Price, $3.00. Postage, 6 cents additional. or it 
may be sent by express 
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breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble, 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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Tron Bedsteads. 
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Live Geese Feathers. 
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Bridal, Ball and 
Evening Toilets, 


Materials for Evening Dresses and Wraps 
are just now particularly in season. 

For Balls, Weddings, Receptions, Ama- 
teur Theatricals and the like, we have an 
unrivalled assortment of Crepes, Tulles, 
Grenadines, Veilings, Cashmeres, in all the 


| delicate shades; and every desirable weave 


in all-silk fabrics, adapted to the present 
style of drapery. 

We make a special point of furnishing 
to our Mail Order trade, Bridal Outfits, 


| Bridesmaids’ Gowns, Graduation and Ball 


Dresses, in as satisfactory a manner as 
when purchases are made in person. 
Requests for samples, to receive proper 
attention, should state clearly the kind and 
quality of fabrics desired. 


James McGreery & Go., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 
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WRESTLING WITH A BUCK. 


Tom Donohue, night-watchman at the Central 
Park Menagerie, sends to the New York Herald an 
account of a “tough tussle with a vicious buck 
deer,” which he says he shall long remember. He 
was making his customary rounds, when he heard 
an unusual noise in the cattle building. On hasten- 
ing to the door, he discovered that a certain buck, 
the terror of the collection, had been doing his best 
to get out of his enclosure. He already had the 
gate nearly off its hinges, and would soon be at 
large unless something could be done to stop him. 

. 


Dropping my lantern, I went down on my marrow 
bones in front of the gate, and tried to hold it in 
place with my hands. My presence seemed to 
redouble the buck’s fury. His fighting blood was 
up, and he butted me with his horns till my shins 
were barked in a way that was anything but 
pleasant. 

1 was in a very tight place. My strength was no 
match for the buck’s, and it was plain enough that 
1 couldn’t hold the gate long against him. But if 
I let go and took to my heels, the chances were 
that the fellow would have the gate down, and be 
after me before I could get to shelter. Then, with 
his sharp horns, he would make short work of me, 
and the reporters would write some brilliant de- 
scription of how Tom Donohue met his death. 

I must hold on to the gate anyhow. And hold on 
I did; but I managed to get my whistle between 
my teeth, and blew three shrill blasts upon it, the 
understood signal of alarm. Again and again | 
whistled, and after a few minutes my signal was 
answered, but still no one came to my help. 

Meanwhile I was getting very tired; should 
have to let go pretty soon, whether or no, and trust 
to luck and my legs. Just then the buck got his 
horns fouled in the fence. That was my oppor- 
tunity. 1 let go the gate, and made for the other 
end of the alley, where there was another gate. 

It was not fastened. I had just time to swing it 
open, jump through, swing it to, and brace myself 
against it, when the buck came —— up. 

Then there was another tussle, and again my 
strength began to fail me; but as luck would have 
it, I noticed a chain swinging overhead. This I 
managed to seize, and with it I took a few turns 
round the gate post, making it temporarily secure. 

At this moment, when I was at last out of danger, 
assistance came. My whistle had been heard, but 
the men could not for a time locate the sound. 

We got the buck back to his cage after a while, 
“shining” him with the lantern, and nobody was 
much hurt. 

———+oo—___—_——_ 


SAVING THE PINE. 

Ata dinner-party in London, the centrepiece is 
often a large pineapple, which by its fragrance 
and beauty justifies its position. But it is 
whispered that the pineapple is not unfrequently 
hired for the occasion, and that the butler has 
been ordered to preserve it from being sliced by 
the guests. 


Many years ago, when Queen Adelaide assisted 
her stupid, good-natured husband, William IV., to 
stimulate the social life of England, the Lord 
Mayor of London was informed that Her Majesty 
would lunch at the Mansion House on a certain 
day. At the feast the Queen sat ata small circular 
table with the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress, 
while the other guests were seated at a large table 
adjoining that of royalty, on which stood a mag- 
nificent pineapple. So attractive was the pine 
that it drew more eyes than the Queen. 

Her Majesty declined to partake of the pine- 
apple, and it remained uncut when she rose to 
leave the table, and many of the guests congratu- 
lated themselves on the fact that there would be 
more slices to go round. 

The Lord Mayor, a canny Scotchman, anticipated 
his guests’ thoughts, and, as he gave the Queen his 
arm to escort her from the hall, said to a young 
friend, also a Scot, “Oblige me by saving the 
pine.” No sooner had the Queen left the room, 
than a rush was made for the pine. The young 
Scot seized it, held it out of the reach of a score of 
guests eager to slice it, and by the aid of the butler 
conveyed it to the pantry. 

“Have you saved the pine?” asked the Lord 
Mayor, on re-entering the hall. 

“]T have,” answered the young man. 

“I presume, Mr. Mayor,” said one of the guests, 
“that the pine is to be sent to Her Majesty.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” answered the Mayor. 

“Why, then, is it not to be eaten?” 

“It was to be eaten by the Queen, not by you,” 
the Mayor rejoined; ‘but as Her Majesty declined 
to partake of it, I intend returning it whence it 
came. I arranged to pay two guineas for the loan, 
or seven guineas had it been eaten; as it is, I save 
five guineas.” 

“Well, to be sure!” exclaimed another disap- 
pointed guest, “here is a specimen of Scotch 
economy for you!” 

“Yes,” joined in another, referring to the nativity 
of the Mayor and his young friend, ‘and how 
these Scotchmen do play into each other’s hands!” 


——_+er - —— 
TOO SLOW. 


Indians have their own way of watching, and 
when serving with white soldiers, do not take 
kindly to sentry or picket duty. An anecdote of a 
Pawnee Indian picket on Powder River, reported 
in “War-Path and Bivouac,” illustrates the red 
man’s distaste for the methods of the pale face. 


One afternoon in March, Lieutenant Schwatka 
was ordered to make a detail for picket duty, and 
as the Pawnee scouts were doing nothing, it was 
thought expedient to give thematurn. A sergeant 
took half a dozen of them with the regular guard, 
and having placed the picket post, explained to the 
Indian chief, as well as he could, that he and his 
men would have two hours on and four hours off 
duty until the guard was relieved. 

“Ill lend you my watch,” said he to the Pawnee, 
and striking a match, he pointed to the dial. “It’s 
now six o’clock. When the shorter hand moves 
two points, your first watch will be relieved. Do 
you understand me?” 

“Hey, hey, good!” answered the Indian, and 
stalked away on his rounds. The sergeant, being 
fatigued, dropped into a fitfu! sleep by the low 
watch-fire of the main guard. Suddenly he was 
aroused by the Pawnee’s hand. The chief was 
standing over him, the watch in his hand. 

“What do you want?” asked the sergeant. 

“Injun heap cold; much heap stiff,” replied the 


To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical | 


examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and | 


vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 3 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. [Adv. 








EDWARDS’ ORANGE SPOONS. 


Patented Apr. 22, 1890. 


| 






Sterling Silver Inlaid at 
points most ex 0 
- wear, then plated entire. 
Sterling Silver, and not half the co: 


graved, $4.00 ; with Gold Bowl, $1.00 extra. | 
If you cannot obtain them of your jeweller 
send to us for catalogue. Accept no substitute. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. ' 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass,, says: 


Don’t write to me when taking the first 
bottle of my Medical Discovery. | 
know how it makes you feel, but it’s all 
right. There are certain cases where the 
Discovery takes hold sharp, but it 
is the diseased spot in you it has taken 
hold of, and that’s what you want. The 
Discovery has a search warrant for 
every humor, from backache to scrofula, 
inside and outside, and of course it makes 
a disturbance in your poor body, but the 
fight is short, you are better by the second 
bottle; if not, then tell me about it, and I 


More durable than light | will advise. I will, however, in the future, 
A set of six, any pattern, $3.50. Hand-en-| 2S in the past, answer any letter from a 


nursing mother. Sincerely yours, 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
RoOxBury, MASs. 
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MANY Youne LIVES 


Have been saved by the timely use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Safe, 
effective, agreeable to the taste, and always ready, it is universally 
For the relief and cure of colds, coughs, croup, asthma, 
bronchitis, and consumption, 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


has long been the favorite remedy. 
It removes hoarseness, soothes the 
inflamed membrane, promotes ex- 
pectoration, and induces repose. 


“The merits of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral can- 


not be over-estimated. It allays inflammation 
and soreness of the throat and lungs, and cures 
a cough as no other medicine can. I speak 
from an extended experience with those affec- 
| tions and their remedies.”— H. L. Smiru, City 
‘ Editor “Helena World,” Helena, Ark. 


“T have always had a weakness of the bron- 


chial tubes, and in consequence, during 
changes of the weather, have been subject to 
inflammation of these organs, causing a distressing cough. Of the numerous remedies I 
have tried, Ayer's Cherry Pectoral affords the promptest and surest relief. I have used 
it over thirty years, and should be afraid to be without it."—V. KELLER, Monroe, Ala. 

“T have been subject to bad colds all my life, but last February I had the most severe 
cold from which I ever suffered. When everything failed, I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
and, in a brief time, was cured.”—CHARLES KEARFUL, St. Joseph, Mo. 

“ During a period of thirty-five years, I have suffered at times from lung trouble, but I 
invariably find Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral gives relief.” — H. W. KING, Augusta, Kang 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. 





POPULAR OPINION 


Has decided that Ayer's Sarsaparilla is the best of all blood-purifiers. Among the numer- 
ous complaints for which it is the specific are pimples, boils, carbuncles, scrofulous sores, 
eczema, humors, headache, dyspepsia, nervous prostration, catarrh, rheumatism, and 
scrofulous consumption. For all diseases originating in impure blood, medical men rec- 
ommend Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in preference to any other. Safe—pleasant—economical. 

“For ten years past I have prescribed Ayer's Sarsaparilla and find it highly efficacious 
in the treatment of all disorders of the blood.”—R. R. BoYLE, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“T regard Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as the best blood medicine on earth, and know of many 
wonderful cures effected by its use.”—J. W. SHIELDS, M. D., Smithville, Tenn. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. 0. Ayer & Oo., Lowell, Mass. 
Has Cured Others, Will Cure You. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
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Muscles, 
Pains 


Lameness, 
in the Chest, 





chief. “Ugh! That thing (indicating the watch) 
much lie. Long finger (the minute-hand) been all 
right. Short finger (the hour-hand) him heap 
tired.” 

The laughing sergeant tried to show the chief 
his mistake, for he had been but a short time on 
guard. “Ugh!” was all the disgusted brave would 
Say, and he would have nothing more to do with 
picket duty. 


~@ 
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A.tcock’s Porous PLasters are the only reliable plasters 
ever produced. Fragrant, clean, inexpensive, and never failing; 
they fully meet all the requirements of a household remedy, 
and should always be kept on hand. 


For the Relief and Cure of Weak Back, Weak 
Stiff or Enlarged Joints, 
Small of the Back and 
around the Hips, Strains, Stitches, and all Local 
Pains Allcock’s Porous Plasters are unequalled. 


Dry Goods at a Sacrifice. 


GREAT CLEARING SALE 


BEFORE 


STOCK-TAKINC. 


Bargains are offered at prices unparalleled in 
the history of the New York Dry Goods Trade. 
As this is to be a Clearing Sale in the fullest 
meaning of the word, all will find it to their 
advantage to purchase, even if they do not re- 
quire the goods for immediate use. 

It will pay you well to send your name and 
address, and receive Price List. (Mailed free.) 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


48, 50 and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 
Established Half a Century. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ya You hear a great 
”  ™ dealaboutself-aci- 
ing machines. The 
‘¢Pittsburgh”’ is 
about as near that 
as can be. 
— Fill and wipe it 
once a day and trim it once 
a week—that’s all. 

Drop us a line and we’ll tell 
you all about it. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 


For 
Boys 


This shoe was first made by 
us for use in families of a few of 
our personal friends who failed 
to find in the stores 
neat and stylish shoes 
for the boys, which 
would stand 
hard wear. o o~ oe 

A boy’s shoe should be made 
|to stand rough usage; this can 
be done, and at the same time 
its style may be preserved, but 
it costs a little extra. 


Isn’t it worth something ¢ 


























Ask your retailer for a pair of the Heywood 
Shoes for Boys—if he dvesn’t keep them, 
we will send them to you—-Button or Lace 
Sizes 13 to 114, $2.75; 2 to 54g, $3. Three widths. 
Send a 2-cent stamp for our cir- 
cular, telling you how to secure 


a pair for yourself FREE. 


HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


REFERENCE—Any National Bank. _ (133] 


LADIES! 


Use Only 
| BROWN’S on your 
| Boots 
| FRENCH i 
DRESSINC Shoes. 
Awarded highest honors at 
Philadelphia, 1876 | Frankfort, 1881 





Berlin, 1877 | Amsterdam, 1883 
Paris, 1878 | New Orleans,’84-5 


Melbourne, 1880 | Paris, 1889 
and wherever exhibited. 
Paris Medal on every bottle. 





Beware of Imitations. 


THE BRAID 


T 1S KNOWN 





THE WORLD AROUND. 
ASHIONABLE COLORS! 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepre- Heacick hive, front teen Rowe Clan, 
isentation. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no solicitation or Se aay cater, wll eoeamonar wie edie 


iexplanation induce you to accept a substitute, 








card, Weents 1-2 dozen 40 cents. Try them. 


W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Me, 
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MANY VERSIONS. 


Most of the jests which have been current in 
England for centuries are known also throughout 
Europe. Students of folklore assure us that, toa 
far greater extent than is generally understood, 
these jests are of Asiatic origin, many of them 
having come from as far east as China and Japan. 
Some of them are thousands of years old, and 
who made them first is a question that can never 
be answered. 


There is the well-known story of the impudent 
Irishman in a coffee-house, who looked over a gen- 
tleman’s shoulder while he was writing a letter, 
and when he read, “I have much more to say to 
you, but a fellow is looking over my shoulder, and 
reading all I write,” cried out, “’Pon my ‘soul, 
sorr, I haven’t read a word!” This story is found 
in the Bahdristan (Abode of Spring) of Jami, the 
last of the great Persian poets of the fifteenth cen- 
tur ‘y: 

The story in the “Witand Mirth” of John Taylor, 
the water poet, of the countryman in London “who 
tried to take up a stone to throw at a savage dog, 
and finding them all rammed hard in the ground, 
declared that these were strange folks, who 
fastened the stones and let loose their dogs, was 
told in the thirteenth century by the illustrious 
Persian poet, Sa’ 

Mr. W. A. Clouston, in the Asiatic Quarterly Re- 
view, traces a familiar tale, from the ancient Hindoo 
collection, “Ocean of the Rivers of Narrative,’ 
through various versions, in many centuries and 
languages. 

The Hindoo tale is, in brief, as follows: A rich 
man said to his treasurer, in the hearing of a musi- 
cian who had entertained him, “Give this man two 
thousand panas.” The treasurer said, “I will do 
so,” and went out. The minstrel asked him for 
those panas, but was refused, and on onpenes to 
the rich man, he received this reply: “What did 
you give me that I should make a return? You 
gave a short-lived pleasure to my ears by playing 
on the lyre, and I gave a short- lived pleasure to 
ror ears 8 by | poems you money.’ 

In Gladwin’s ‘Persian Moonshee,” a poor poet 
recites verses in praise of a rich man, who prom- 
ises him a quantity of grain, but later says to him, 
“You are a bloc head! You delighted me with 
words, and I pleased you in like manner. Why, 
then, should I give you grain?” 

Lucian tells of a »yhilosopher who complained to 
his pupil because his fees were eleven days in 
arrears, and was thus answered by the youth’s 
uncle: “Pray let us hear no more complaints of 
the injustice you pe you have had at our 
hands, since it simply amounts to this: We have 
bought words of you, “and, till now, have paid you 
in the same coin.’ 

In “Jacke of Dover, his Quest of Inquirie for 
the Foole of all Fooles,” an English jest-book of 
the sixteenth century, there is a tale almost pre- 
cisely like the Hindoo narrative. 

A Japanese story says that Kisaburo, a person 
of economical spirit, took lodging on the side of a 
market for eels. The appetizing odor of fried eels 
entered his dining-room and seasoned his bow! of 
rice. The man with the eels presented his bill for 
the odor of the fish. Kisaburo laid the money 
asked for on the bill and began to chat with him. 
When the man was about to leave, Kisaburo put 
the money back into his pocket, replying to the 
man’s remonstrance, “You ask me for payment for 
the smell of your fried fish. I do the same for the | 
sight of my money.” This story was known in 
Europe in the fourteenth century. ) 








A epi <a | 
TRAPPED. 


In “Joints in Our Social Armor,” recently pub- 
lished in London, there is a characteristic and 
amusing anecdote of the cunning, cat-like Charles 
Greville. He was very old, and had gone to see a 
spiritualistic “medium,” who was attracting fash- 
ionable London. 


The charlatan looked at the gray, worn old man, 
and thought himself safe. four other visitors 
attended the séance, but the “medium” bestowed 
all his attention on Grevilie. With much emotion, 
he cried, “There is an aged lady behind your 
chair!” 

Greville remarked, sweetly, “How interesting!” 

“She is very, very like you!” 

“Who can it be??? murmured Greville. 

“She lifts her hands to bless you. Her hands are 
now resting on your head!” shouted the medium, 
and the pallid, emotionless man said, with a slight 
tremor in his voice, “Pray tell me who this myste- 
rious visitant may be! | 

“It is your mother. 

Ab * said Greville, “I am delighted to hear | 
that!” 

“She says she is per fectly happy, and she watches 
you constantly.’ 

“Dear soul!” muttered the imperturbable one 

“She tells me you will join her soon, and be 
happy with her.” 

Then Greville said, 


ravely, in dulcet tones, 


“That is extremely like y, for lam going to take } 


tea with her at five o’clock!” 


He had led on the poor swindler in his usual | 


fashion; and never hinted at the fact that his 
mother was nearly a century old. 


anemone ~~ — 


TALL MEN. 


Great stature, like exalted station, produces a 
kind of loneliness. Giants as well as kings must 
enjoy meeting now and then an equal. This is the 


To break up a cold or a chill no remedy excels 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.” % cents a bottle. [Adv. 








point of a little anecdote or incident, which comes | _ 


from New York. 


In the Boree} building the other day, a man about 
six feet four in height entered an elevator where 
another giant of similar proportions stood fanning 
him elf with complacency. The two men looked 
one another over with entire frankness, and then 
the first said : 

“You must be o prety well above three inches.” 

“Six, four,” d the other, laconically. 

“I’m just a shade under it,” said the first man, 
with great solemnity. Then he stepped out of the 


elevator, leaving the other giant standing there | 


with a man who was his companion. 


“It may strike you as odd to see two men address | 


one another in that fashion,” he said to his friend. 
“Men of unusual stature grow so accustomed to 
looking down into the eyes of other men, that when 
they are suddenly confronted with a man whose 
height causes them to lift their heads, and look at 
him in a level way, the effect is almost startling. 

“A little chat about unusual height follows as a 
matter of course,” continued the giant. “Big men 
are proverbially good-natured, you know. You 
have no idea how rare an experience it is for me 
to meet a man of my own height. Sometimes | 
move along for a year in New York without 
encountering one.” 
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Handsome Catalogue, agp ee attachment 
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a AnD PAMPHLET AND 6 MAIL 
3 lessons, alf-course. TEN CENTS, 
Lingle’s College. 1329 Chestnut St., Phila, 

9@ PianoPrimer. Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Mr.Sher- 

wood, Mr. Parsons and other great Pianists. 75c. 

ptetienses of 2,500 Musical Terms, 25¢c. Book of 

51 16 Interludes, $1.5. i. R. PALMER, Lock Box 2841, N. Y. City, 


J. Wa ‘SCOTT CO.,L’d,Catalogue 25c. 


Approval sheets 50 per ct. disc. 
Sent on application. Circulars free. 
165 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CIry. 


CAN YOU BEAT ECCS? 


You can’t without a Surprise Egg Beater. 500,000 in 
and all giving satisfaction. Price by mail, 10 pode ty or 
52-cent postage stamps. W. P. Cragin, Fr vanston, Ills. 
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dies fail. Sold by F. HISCOX, only, 53 reeves new 
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Miller Bros. 
STEEL PENS 


are American 
and the Best. M’f’r’s of Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and 














AN OPPORTUNITY SELDOM OFFERED. 
To sell the most useful Instrument ever 
invented. Salary or commission 
A Present sent to all cons 
who address (with stamp) Nat 
TYPE WRITER Co., BosTON, Mass. 
BEAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


Contains three alphabets of rubber type, type holder, 
bottle indelible ink, ink pad and tweezers; put up in 
N58) neat og with full instructions for use. Satisfaction 
assured. EAGLE STAMP WORKS, New Haven, Conn 
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An Illus. Monthly Journal, for 
Amateur, Experimenter and Public. 
BUBIER PUB. CO., LYNN, MASS. 








Pocket Cutlery. Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., Meriden, Conn. | 


d. | Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 
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THE GOOD NEWS TO LADIES. 


2 New Departure. Beautiful 
GREATAMERICAN Presents te Every Subscrib- 
er. Greatest offer. Now’s your 
time to get orders for our _celebra- 
ted Teas, Cofices, and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss 
Rose Toilet Set, Ww atch,Brass Lamp, 
Webster’s Dictionary, and many other 

For partic ress The Great American 
, 31 and 383 Vesey Street, P. O. Bow 289, New York. 
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If your stationer does not keep them, mention Compan- 
| ion and send 16c.in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. on 





\ — NEW FLOWERS. 
iy Wonderful Manettia Vine—the 
y2, ment magelionnt flowering vine in culti- 





‘ansy Seed, 10 pa ages, magnificent j 
sorts, 25c. jection of | 
ages of flower seeds, Bes cages 


? New Seedling Gladioli, 12 ao aaa 
bulbs, 20c. The Excelsior Pearl Tuberose, 
= of pure white, double flowers of 
a 6large bulbs, 25c., 12 
utiful Catalogue sent free. 
3. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., 
Floral Park, N. Y. 











WHAT IS MORE 


Attractive thana pretty face with a fresh, bricht 
complexion ? For it use Pozzoni’s Powder. 














‘ALL ABOUT DYSPEPSIA 


and how to cure it. Mailed to any address. A , book 
of priceless value to every sufferer. OHN H. 
McALVIN, Lowell, a ass. 14 years Tax Collector. 


& Most RELIABLE Foop 


|DGES For infants & invalids. 





pared Food, adapted to MD the weak- 

8) 8) est stomach. 4 sizes cans. Pam- 

1A FO phiet free. WOOLRICH & Cu. 
} (on every label), PALMER, MASS. 


wanted in every 
town to sell our 
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mem ote RY 
Sells at sight. Bi ———-y Apply to MONTOO MERY 
& CO., 109 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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PROF. E’S SELF-TEACHING 
YSTEM. All can learn music without the 
aid of a teacher. RAPID, CORRECT. 

ACCOMPANIMENTS, HARMONY. Sends tamp 


SE 
TAUGHT for so: oo tis Ss Circulars free. Addrese! 


G. 8. RICE MUSIO ©0.,, State St., Chieago, | 
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Lanterns for Home Amusement. 208 p. Cata. 

fr ~4 MCALLISTER. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSA 
The popular favorite for dressing the 
hair, restoring color when gray, and 
preventing dandruff. It cleanses the 
scalp, stops the hair falling, and is 
sure to please. SOc. & $1 at Druggists. 
ee 


nous LE an ponte —- than 
reech-Loader elsewhere. we yee 
_ $7.75. Castiogee.  adtress 
RIFLES $2.00 rome é Caner, 
PISTOLS 75¢ ‘Wa Cincinnati, Obie. 


MILK IN GLASS JARS. 
The tee wa: Let A. &~ dippes 


out of cans ped: e stree 
unhealthy and Girty, Ask your dealer in 


every place, touse th. Whiteman Milk 
ere Send for ° ho re and aie it to 
| them. A.V 


Vad aontine St. New aan eS. Y 























Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is a child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co.. Cincinnati, 0. 
“Down With High Prices.” 
THIS SEWING berry 
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STANLEY’S BEADING, RABBET, SLITTING 
AND MATCHING PLANE. 
No, 45. —— Tools, Bits, etc. $8.00 
HARDWARE DEALERS. 








CATALOGUE FREE. Address, Typewriter De- 
partment, POPE Mrs. Co., Boston, New York Chicago. 








. Fashionable Hair, 


We will mail goods to reliable 


A Magic Lantern. 


for use with your own 


ia ei) Student nt Lamp. 


- Melntosh Battery 
and Optical Co., 


Chicago, Illinois. 


“RAPID” HARNESS-MENDER. 









You can repair your own harness, halters, &c., with- 
out expense or loss of time, and make a nice, clean job. 
No sowing or riveting. A common hammer will 
do the wor Ask your dealer for them, or sent by 
mail on receipt of rice, only 25 cents per gross. 


| BUFFALO SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Siminaneis, Mines REE 
PATENT FOOT-POWER MACHINERY 


Complete Outfits. 
Wood or metal workers without 
steam power can successfully com- 
pete with the he hares sho shops, + en j itae 
our New LA 








fur practical shop use, also for 
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SENFCA FALLS Mr. c0. 
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| W.W. G Greener recat of 85.00 12-30, 8 Ibs. 

L. C. Smith, Hammer, 10-30, 9 Ibs. 

be 10-32, 10 Ibs. 40.00 
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Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 
lounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or J] oz. 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package. 
For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of 
Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fifteen new shades 
each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 
10 cts, Send postal note or stamps to 
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BARRYS 
TRICOPHEROUS 


FOR THE 


Hair & Skin. 


An elegant dressingexqusitely perfumed, removesall 
im urities f from the scalp, prevents Lagrmeds and gray 
hair, and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beate 
tiful. Infallible for curing ———, "diseases of the 
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Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 
SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
Sold by druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Novelty Plaster Works. Lowell, Mass. 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ yovooree 
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Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It is wee, durable and cheap. Sent w 
mail. Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chic: ago, I 
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Cor. Madison and Dearborn Streets, 
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RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 
And FLUID and SOLID EXTRACTS 
OF THE BLOSSOMS. The BEST 
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| “What! Corns and Bunions all gone ?” 


“Yes, I am happy to say, through the mapetts < of HAN- 
SON’S CORN SAbvE I can now walk with e 


| HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


WP. Gres pet bow re do py h # him con- 
some imitation ust as gi send b' 
mailto W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady N.Y. 
Every box ‘is w arranted to cure, or ~ ate refu nded. 
Price, 15 and 25 cents. 


PRINTING OUTFIT 








type holder, bottle ot 
Indelible Ink (warrant- 
not to wash out), 
tweezers, spaces, quads 
etc., in neat case post- 
paid, and directions 
** How to be a Printer” 
with our catalogue and 
agent terms Cc 
by mail for “ 
Good to set, 
upany name 
rinting cards, mark- 
2 linen, books, envel- 
Opes, papers. ete. YOU 
MONEY at 
Ty selling out- 
wait, Order 
now one ‘mention pa- 
AGENTS wanted. 
INGERSOLL & & BRU., 
| 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. 
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For the Companion. 
ONE OF GOD’S LITTLE HEROES. 


(A True Incident.) 


The patter of feet was on the stair, 

yr one Editor turned in his mos chair, 
said—for weary the day had been— 

spon" t let another intruder in.” 


But scarce had he uttered the words, res 
A face peered in at the half-closed doo: 

And a child sobbed out—‘“‘Sir, Mother said 

I should come and tell you, that Dan is dead.” 


Mn ~ Kel a who is ‘Dan’ ?”—The streaming eyes 
uestioning B up witha strange surprise : 
ere ow him ? hy, Sir, all day he sold 
The papers you print, through wet and cold. 


“The newsboys say that they could not tell 
The reason his stock went off so well : 

I knew ! —With his voice so ewes and low, 
Could any one bear to say him ‘No? 


“And the pony he made, whatever it be, 
He carried straight home to Mother and me: 
No matter about his rags, he said, 
If only he kept us clothed and fed. 
“And he did it, Sir—trudging through rain and cold, 
Nor stopped till the last of his sheets was sold : 
But he’s dead—he’s dead ! and we miss him so! 
And Mother—she thought you might like to know.’ 
—In the paper, next morning, as “leader,” ran 
2 paragraph thus—“The newsboy, Dan, 

One of ’s little heroes, who 
Did nobly the duty he had to do,— 
For mother and sister earning bread, 
By patient endurance and toil—is dead.” 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
——__+or—___——_ 
A BEAR’S TOE-NAILS. 


One of the difficulties which the keepers of cer- 
tain wild animals in museums and other collections 
have to contend with is the tendency of the claws 
to grow into the flesh, in the absence of the wear | 
and tear which they receive in the animals’ wild | 
state. A wild bear, for instance, uses his claws so 
much in climbing that they are not only kept sharp 
for use, but are worn down to a proper length. 
Domestic cats know the necessity of this process, 
and may often be seen scratching vigorously on 
the bark of a tree for no other purpose than to 
keep down their claws. 

Recently, in the Museum of Natural History in 
the Paris Jardin des Plantes, it became necessary | 
thus to trim the claws of a young bear of great 
strength, cunning and irasc ibility. The animal 
would not permit himself to be touched. 

Strategy was resorted to. The cages of the 
museum communicate one with another by means 
of trap-doors. In the cage next to the one occu- 
pied by the bear, a movable partition was arranged 
in such a way that the moment the bear entered 
the cage the partition could be moved down upon 
him, fastening him between it and the bars of the 





ca, 

Ev yerything being ready, the sliding door between 
the cages was opened, and the bear invited to step | 
into the adjoining apartment. This he declined to 
do. He plainly suspected something, and remained 
on his own side of the door, eying his keepers 
doubtfully. 

Then upon the floor of the adjoining cage, on the 
spot where the treacherous machine was arranged 
to catch him, was thrown a delicacy of which the 
bear is passionately fond—some dried figs. The 
bear eyed these deliberately for some time, and 
then, strete hing his paw to an almost incredible 
length, seized the figs deftly, and drew them | 
through the open door to his own side, where he | 
munched them with a satisfied air, nodding slyly | 
to his keepers as he did so. 

Having exhausted persuasion, the keepers tried 
force, endeavoring to induce the bear to go through 
the door by punching him with poles; but these | 
weapons he hurled about the cage and through the | 
bars with such violence that the men were glad to 
abandon this procedure. 

Then a rope was brought, and, after many efforts, 
a knot was thrown over the bear’s head, and drawn 
about his neck. Thus lassoed, the unfortunate 
animal was dragged by main torce through the 
soe, and the mechanical partition closed upon 

im 

The next thing was to get hold of his feet. Al- 
though held fast in the partition, with his feet in 
the air, the bear made such excellent use of his | 

xaws that an hour was spent in trying to pinion | 
1im. Several times three strong men found them- 
selves unable to hold even one paw, and when a 
dozen men had at last succeeded in getting all the 
animal’s paws within their grasp, he kept them 
moving so incessantly that it was impossible to cut 
the claws. 

One by one, however, the legs were pinioned | 
with ropes, and the plucky bear lay completely 
mastered at last. 

Then an operator, armed with a great pair of 
sharp pincers, clipped off his toe-nails, one by one. 
The ropes were untied, the men withdrew, and the 
bear was freed from his vise. 

He rose calmly, walked very quietly into his 
own cage, and sat down to watch curiously the 
queer movements of the men outside, who were 
mopping their sweaty brows after as hard a half 
day’s work as they had done for a long time. 
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HIS WORKING CLOTHES. 


Billy Brown, a tall, athletic Irishman, was sum- 
moned to appear at a trial in London, as a witness. 
The case being against his employer, the prose- 
cuting counsel hoped to get some damaging 
evidence from him. Billy’s daily employment 


was that of a carpenter; and he entered the | 


witness-box in his ordinary work-a-day costume, 
very dirty and rather ragged. 


The opposition counsel did all in his power to 
confuse “Mr. Brown,” but that gentleman was net | 
so easily thrown off his guard. During the exam- 
ination he was asked if the clothes he appeared in | 
were his best. 

“Ah, sure, indeed and they are not, sir,” said he. 

“Oh, then you have better clothes w hich you ap- 
pear in on a Sunday?” 

“It’s moighty thrue, sir.” 

“A white waistcoat, gray coat, knee-breeches and 
smart ribbons?” 

“You’ve met me somewhere,” said Billy. 

“No,” replied the barrister, “T have not, but since 
you confess that you have better clothes, are you 
ee to appear in court in that disgraceful 
8 a e?? 

“Not at all,” said Billy, pointing to the judge, 
“sure his lordship’ 8 in his working dress, and I m | 
in mine.” 

“Stand down, 


natural order after this. 


Mr. Brown,” was the barrister’s | 


| 


| 
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Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will el 
mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 


Fargo’ $ $2.50 Ladies’ Button Boot 


supplies a long-felt want for a good | 
serviceable Shoe, at the same time 
a stylish good-fitting one at a 
very moderate price. It is made 
many styles and four 
widths. Send for a descrip- 
pe list and a Pocket Mirror. 


C. H. FARGO & C0., 










































GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
LADIES WHO DESIRE THE 
ERAL PURPOSES 
e* THE _TORET, na 
ie 
ania 
THAT | 
iN WHILE 
THERE 
NUMEROUS SO-CALLED 
®GENUINE ARTICLE IS 
MURRAY & LANMAN’S. 
FOR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, 
Gives a beautiful finish, which will not 
peel or crack off, smut or crock by handling, 
VARNISH. Contains no Turpentine, Benzine, 
Naphtha, Alcohol or other injurious articles. 


VERY BEST PER- 
MURRAY & LANMAN’S. 
FLORIDA WATERS THE ORIGIN- 
EVERY OWNER OF HARNESS SHOULD USE 
FLY NETS, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not 
SOLD BY ALL HARNESS-MAKERS. 


Chicago, Illinois. | 
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| “Do Not Stammer.” 


Refer to John Wanamaker, Reem wg Generals: nat. 


pay" W. Childs, proprietor 


Philadelphia Ledge 4 
for 54-page pamphlet to E.S. JOHN ONS Oper ee 


1ith & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





An amusing and mysterious 


SIBYLL A Fortune-teller, made on scien- 
= tific principles. It is simple, 


but amuses young and old alike. 
thing that is objectionable and 


you want. 


Price, by mail, 


FREE | 
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‘Troubles.” 


flammations, 
Coughs, Bronchitis and Lung 








Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
the eminent Throat Special- 
“The Soden Min- 
Pastilles 
which are produced fron. the 
Soden Mineral Springs by 
evaporation, 


(Troches) , 


are particularly 
in Catarrhal In- 
Sore Throat, 


For sale by all 


druggists for 50 cts. Trial box mailed for 25 cts. 
| SODEN MINERAL SPRING ACENCY, 


6 eres Street, New York. 
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CURE 





San 


2e.; 


chandise. 





Bruises, Chapped 


PAI Sweeney, 

im Feet, — Rot in Shee 
Roup in Poultry, W ndgalls, 
OF THE Muscles, Fistula, Cracked Heels, I 
Mange in Dogs, Epizootic, Chills and Fever, 

Cracks, Caked Breasts, and many other 

diseases incident to human, fowl and animal 


H. 
Large bottles, $1.00; medium 50c.; sm: 
small size for family use 25¢.. 
all druggists and dealers in general mer- 
Gargling oil 6o, yo Ae 
arg ‘O. po 
JOHN HODGE, Seo" Y. 





Rheumatism, Burns, Scalds, Chil- 
blains, Frost Bites, Sprains and 
Hands, External Poisons, 
Flesh Wounds, Toothache, Cramps or Inter- 
nal Pain, Bites of Animals and Insec*3,Galls of 
inds, Lame _ Back, Spasms’ of the 
Stomach, Asthma, Ringbone, Sitfast, Colic 
get in Cows, Spavins, Poll Evil, Internal 
Stringhalt, Foundered 
. Scratches or Grease, 


Contraction 


all 
Sold by 


yhen 





CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Recommended by 


rain-workers. 
la is on every label. 





Is a Vital 


tal powers. 
helpful to 


“patent Me 


Nutrient Food, 


enriching the blood, nourish- 
ing the Brain and Nerves, and 
restoring lost bodily or men- 


It is specially 
students, who 


have difficulty in remember- 
ing their lessons. It 
on ll 

Ct, cures nervousness 


the intel- 


hysicians and 


dicine ;”’ formu- 


Pamphiee with testimonials, free. 


F. Crosby Co., 56 West 25th Stes N. Y. 
DRUGGISTS, OR SENT BY MAIL, $1.( 








MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 

MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
FUME FOR GEN- 

FLORIDA — 
ATOR OF THE NAME AND THE 

FRANK MILLER’S 

MILITARY EQUIPMENTS, ETC. 

stick to work finished with it. Is Nor A 





and best asso’ 


Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, Vines, 
Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Ete. 


CATALOCUE FREE. 


Over 150 es illustrating and vane y one of 
Med stocks of Se and Plan 


Best value for the money in our ‘Tested Kovalties and § 
Low Priced Collections. 


37 YEARS. 25 CREENHOUSES. 700 ACRES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


th 
is in the Urs. 
Special 


Painesville, Ohio. 





ONE BNITOYS 


Both the method and results when Syrup of 


Figs is taken; it is pleasant and refreshing to 
the taste, and acts gently yet promptly on the 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. cleanses the system 
effectually, dispels colds, headaches and fevers, 
and cures habitual constipation. Syrup of 
“igs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to 
the stomach, prompt in its action and truly 
beneficial in its effects. Prepared only from 
the most healthy and agreeable substances, its 
many excellent qualities commend it to all, 
and have made it the most popular remedy 
known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50¢, and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any relia- 
ble druggist who may not have it on hand will 


procure it promptly for any one who wishes } 
to try it. Do not accept any substitute. 3 








Chapped Hands, 
Rough Skin, 











This is one of the most beautiful flower novelties ofthe season. It | 
forms a perfect, cushion-like plant ie six inches high, which is almost 


smothered with charming flowers, eac 


214 inches across. The color is 


an exquisite combination of wine-red, suffused and veined with rosy 
——_ broadly margined with white. The cultural directions, sent 


free wit 
it the first season from seed. 


every packet enables the most inexperienced to raise and flower 


Price 25 cents per packet ; 5 packets for $1.00, free by mail. 
With every order for a single packet or more, will be sent, gratis, 
our superb catalogue of “EVERY THING FOR THE GAR- 


DE. 


” for 1891 (the price alone of which is 25 cents) on condition 


that you will say in what paper you saw this advertisement. 


‘PETER HENDERSON®C0) 


35% 34) 
Cortlane’s 





Salt Rheum, 


A distinguished New York doctor 
says: 

“Tf the skin is rough from 
work or exposure, or the bands 
are chapped, as frequently in 
cold weather, mild lotions are 
very useful. POND’S ExX- 
|TRACT rubbed into the skin 
several times daily will tend to 
make it soft and smooth. 
| “Uf the skin is hard and scaly, 
that is Salt Rheum or Eczema. 
For this, bland ointments are 
best, as POND’S EXTRACT 
OINTMENT. Many cases 
have been greatly relieved by the 
fluid POND’S EXTRACT. 
It is well worth trying.’ 

POND’S EXTRACT is un- 
equalled for CHILBLAINS. 


Refuse substitutes, probably 
|worthiess. Genuine made only by 
|POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


R. UrON's 


——s 









Troroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 25cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by ~ Dealers or mailed on receipt of 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.45 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any 

during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- | 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. | 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed to 


time 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass 
| 
For the Companion. 
NATURE AS*OUR KIND HELPER, 


| Same. 


Nature is always on the side of the right and the 
good, whether in morals or in physics. Moral 
health and physical health are, in the higher and 
the lower sphere respectively, perfect well-being; 
and where there is an absence of moral or physi- 
cal health, nature provides for its restoration. A 
bad man, not utterly lost, may become good. A 
diseased man, not too far gone, may become sound 
again. 

The simplest form of physica) recuperation is 
the healing of a wound. Bring the parts together, 
and keep them so, and soon the dissevered mus 
cles and nerves and blood-vessels come again each 
to his fellow, and all the life processes go on as 
before. If it is impossible to’unite the parts, | 
nature, taking more time for it, fills up the gap 
with new flesh, and leaves nothing but a scar. } 

Evea: parts of internil>organs,.brain, stomach, | 
liver, intestines, etc., may be cut away, and per- 
fect healing take place. In’the case of wounds or 
ulcers too large to be otherwise healed, bits of | 
skin may be transferred to them from other parts 
of the body, or from the body of some other per- 
son, or even from some young animal, and each 
bit will become the centre of a new growth, and 
the wound thus: be healed completely, and with 
little or nu disfigurement. 

And this power of recuperation is not confined 
to the flesh. Not/only do broken bones readily 
grow together, but.even if large portions are re- | 
moved, new bone may fill_up the space between | 
the severed parts, and thoroughly reunite them. 


Furthermore; nature often shows her kind help- 


fulness by bringing healthy organs te the relief of 
diseased ones. < - 

If one kidney}loses its functional power, the 
other will enlarge and do the work of both. If 
both are more or less affected, the vessels of the 
skin may come to their aid, and pour out on the 
surface what would otherwise cause fatal blood- 
poisoning. On the’ other hand, when the pores 
are stopped by #ehfll, thie kidneys come to the res- 
cue, and doa large part of the skin’s work. This 
explains why it is so dangerous for the sufferer 
from diseased kidneys to take cold. 

Our eliminating organs are incessantly at work 
carrying away from 


which would otherwise fatally poison it. What 


renders some diseases of the kidneys so fatal is | 


the fact of their lost ability to eliminate this effete 
matter, which thus accumulates to poison and par- 
alyze some of the great nerve-centres in the brain. 
No city in the world has a sewage system so elab- 
orate and complete as that of the human body. 


—_——> 
GUINEA-PIGS. 
The secretary of the Selborne Society of Eng- 


land, an association of lovers of wild nature, has 
lately written an account of the guinea-pig. 


creature, the writer says, stands absolutely alone, | 


from one point of view. Do what you will, it is 
impossible to make a friend of him. 


eREenjec to be literally without a single habit, ap- 
| parently without affection, without a temper good | 
.|.or bad, and with no wishes or desires except to be | 


|a pig of any kind, nor any relation to the pig, and 


| to the poor little animal. 


|; made any great discoveries. 


| fall. 
| the mountain lately, when that fearful three days’ 
rain 


the system waste matter, | 


This 
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let alone to doze away his aimless life.” 
° . . . . 

«The guinea-pig is an absurd little animal for a! 
number of reasons, and one of the most remarka 


ble absurdities about him is his name. He is not 


he has nothing to do with Guinea. He is a kind of 
rat, and his native home is South America. 

Why he should have been called a “pig” no one | 
knows, unless it was on account of the slight grunt- | 
ing noise that he makes; and the word “guinea” in | 
his case may be a corruption of Guiana, where the 
animal has sometimes been found, though it was 
first brought from Brazil. 

His real name is the “cavy,” and by that he should 
be called. In his wild state he is quite differently 
colored .rom the domesticated animal, and lacks 
the spotting of white, black and tawny color which 
the tamed cavy often has. 

It used to be commonly supposed that the guinea. | 
pig drove away ordinary rats, or rather caused 
them to go away on account of their extreme dis- 
like of him; but even this negative merit is denied 
No one, however, is able 
to deny his gentleness and submissiveness. 


—_—_@—__—_— 


HINDOO ASTRONOMY. 


The Hindoo mind deals more with the super- 
natural than with what comes directly under its 
observation. As naturalists, Hindoos have never 
Mrs. King, the wife 
of an English official in India, asked her native 
servants one evening if they knew any of the 
stars. This led to an interesting conversation. 


Venus was just rising, and they said that was 
Sukkar, and that he would not let any more rain 
I reminded them that he was looking over 


fell. Yes, they said, when first he comes 
there is heavy rain, but after that he puts a stop to 
it. The planet in the west is his brother, and one 
of them is always in attendance on the sun, not 
always the same, but turn and turn about. 

They say there are twelve suns, brothers, who 
shine each fora month. I asked how they knew 
the suns were not the same, as they looked so 
much alike. 

They said it was easy to know they were not the 
“Some are the elder brothers, and much 
stronger than the others—so strong that they can 
kill men. But this month we have a young sun- 
brother, and next month a still younger one, and 
then the two youngest, who are so weak that they 
can hardly even melt the snow.” 

I asked them what became of the sun-brothers 
who were off duty. They said they supposed they 
were at their own home, but did not know where 
that might be. 

As to the fixed stars, they did not have any 
great opinion of them. They said their names 
were all written in the Brahmins’ books, and some 
were bigger, some smaller; just like the sahibs, 
who were some generals, some judges, others 
captains, and small sahibs,—and who could re- 
memberftheir names? 


—_—_o——__—_— 
SHE HIT THE MARK. 


Sometimes a single homely phrase has in it so 
much truth that it-sums up an entire situation. 
Mrs. T.’s cook is, in outward appearance, rather a 
stupid girl, but she is by no means without a 
homely wit and a goodly share of common-sense. 


Not long since, Mrs. T. had occasion to talk with 
the girl in relation to a grocer, a man of remark- 
ably plausible manners, but concerning the honesty 
of whose dealings grave doubts had arisen. 

‘He is certainly not honest in his weight,’ Mrs. 
T. said, “but he is very polite. There is at least 
that to be said in his favor.” 

“Oh, yes’m,” the girl answered readily, “I 
always thought he was too sweet to be whole- 
some.” 

en ne 


A MODERN QUEEN. 


Four little girls who live in a suburb of Boston 
| were playing together one afternoon, and at last 
one of them suggested, ‘“Let’s play we’re queens, 
and have a court.” 
“Ill be Queen Elizabeth,” said one, “and have a 
big ruff round my neck.” 
“Ill be Marie Antoinette, before it was time for 
her to be killed,” said another. 
“And I’ll be Mary Queen of Scots, because she 
was so pretty,” said the third. 
“Who will you be, Elsie?” asked Queen Eliza- 
beth of her five-year-old sister. “I shall have to 
tell her the name of some queen, of course,”’ she 
remarked, confidentially, to Mary Queen of Scots. 
“Nobody’ll have to tell me,” said Elsie, with 
dignity, “I shall be a Queen Anne Cottage!” 


—_—»~——_____ 


HARD TO SUIT. 


People sometimes have good ground to com- 
plain of their grocers, and not unfrequently the 


| confidence in their efficacy. 


Catarrh, Consumpftive and Throat Diseases, “Brown’s 
Bronchial Tyoches” are recommended, with fullest 


| Neglect of a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, fre 
quently results in an Incurable Lung Disease or Con- ” 
sumption. For relief in Bronchitis, Coughs, Asthma, | j 





Crab -Apple 
Blossoms. 


(Malus Coronaria.) 


Chief among the scents of the 
season is Crab-Apple Blos- 
soms, a delicate perfume of 
highest quality and fragrance.— 

ndon Court Journal. 

It would not be possible to con- 
ceive of-a-mvore delicate and de- 


They are not new or 
untried, having been tested by wide and constant use 
for more than a generation, and have attained well 
merited raffx among the few staple cough remedies. 
Sotd only in V6xes. Price, 5 cepts. [Adv. 





FARMERS PLOW Wwiissc: 

Willamette 
Valley (Salem its centre). *5,000,000 fertile acres. 
Grass always green. Climate summer and winter a 


paradise M for in- | lightful perfume than the Crab- 
valids ! EVERY ONT Colle- Apple Blessoms, which is put 
es, Schools, Churches. Lands lo®¥-priced, but rising. u 


p by The Crown Perfumery Co., of 
London. It has the aroma of spring 
in it, and one could use it for a 
4 life time and never tire of it.—New 
J York Observer. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
177 New Bond St., London. Sold Everywhere. 
Sold by all dealers in perfumery. On receipt of 12 
cents in stamps, by Caswell, Massey & Co., New York, 
Meivin & Badger, or T. Metcalf & Co., Boston, or George 
B. Evans, Phila., they will mail a a9 trial sample bot- 
address. 


stamp For illus: pamphlet IN ORECON 


to BOARD OF TRADE, Salem [State Capital), Ore. 





The annoyance of breaking 
lamp-chimneys need not be 


borne. 
Get tough glass chimneys. | 6 ofthe spe wal sale over 204 ony 


. 200,000 bottles. 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” and| 
“pearl glass” are tough against | MASON & HAMLIN 


heat; they do-not break, except 





fr id ge ot t all 
rom accl ent. ; oft ori ethics 
They are also clear, trans- since 1a.” Obe Bundred 


parent, not misty or milky; they 
fit and stand upright; shape and_| 
proportions are right to direct) tg hy 
the draft upon the flame. fore ny 7 arf 

They cost a little more than |“ Greatest Improvement in Pianos in Half a Century.” 
rough ‘and wrong chimneys of myangnteagctbes yong 43 


common glass that break con-i\P AN & PIANO C0 
tinually. 
@ 


Pittsburg. EO. A. MACBETH & Co. Boston. New York. Chicago. 


WARMS 

MODERN HOMES 
OF THE 

BETTER CLASS. 


PIANOS: 
The Improved Mode- of 
Stringing Pianos, invented 
by Mason & Hamlin in 1882, 











BOLTON 
HOT- 
WATER 

HEATER. 
HEATING AND 


305 WIGHT STREET, DETROIT, 
ETROIT LIGHTING Co., 


42 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, 
. DALLAS, TEXAS. 





SCHOOLS, 
HOSPITALS, 
GREENHOUSES, 
ETC. 


Send for Illustrated Book, 
“Warmth for Winter Homes.” 





88 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, 











A Success, and Why. 


“It is a craze,” some grocers say, surprised that they 
sell in a day as many canned soups as they used td 
in a week. A craze? No. A _ wonderful increase ? 
Yes. But not surprising, for our sales indicate that 
people believe that we are giving 
them a better soup and at less cost 
of time, trouble and money, than they 
can produce at home. Be sure you ask 
for and receive acan of ours, otherwise 
you might think, you also, that “‘it isa 
craze” and that there is nothing in it. 


Green Turtle, Terrapia, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game, 
Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle, Ox Tail. Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, 

rench Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, 
Vegetable, Beef, Pearl Tapioca. 


Up-to-the-times Grocers keep them. 
A sample can will be sent on receipt of the price of postage, 14 cents. 


The Franco-American Food Co., 








Matton Broth, 


























Easy Payments and rented.tyy 


508 N. 4th STREET, ST. LOUIS,.> 





42 West Broadway, New York. 














grocers have reason to complain of unjust criti- 
cisms on the part of their customers. 

| . 

| One Saturday evening, when there was quite a 
| crowd of purchasers in a grocery in one of the 
| suburbs of an Eastern city, a gentleman came in 
in a blustering mood. 


“see here,” he said to the proprietor, “that 
fancy creamery butter of yours tastes of the 
firkin.” 


“I don’t see how that can be,” answered the 
| grocer, “for I keep that butter in glass jars.” 

“Well,” said the customer, sharply, “it tastes of 
| the glass jar, then!” 


_ <> 


Titmice, robins, squirrels, wild ducks, cuckoos, | 


even rats and mice, have been found amenable to 
kindness. Even Roman snails, Egyptian beetles, 
and butterflies have been taught to recognize their 
masters and show a friendly interest in them; and 
the snake has his likes and dislikes, his sympathies 
and his hatreds. 

A common field snake grew so fond of the writer 
of the article referred to—a lady—that it would glide 
in through the window of her drawing-room, coil 
itself around her dress, and, so far from objecting 
to be stroked and handled, would, each time that 
it was taken out and placed on the lawn, return to 
the drawing-room and submit to the same opera. 
tion. 

It was far otherwise with Fluff, the guinea-pig. 
He was simply stupidly harmless. “The guinea 
pig,” this friend of all animals writes, ‘is the only 
instance of an animal I 


RUSSIAN 


NEW YEAR'S CALLS. 
The author of “The Russians at Home” reports 
a custom of that people which reflects credit upon 
| their humanity, as well as upon their good sense. 


The Russians have invented a very ingenious 


|mode of avoiding mere ceremonial visits alto- 
| gether. 
friends at the New Year send three roubles to the 
poor; and on New Year’s day the journals publish 


Those who do not wish to call on their 
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have ever known that | 
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halle & 2 
a list of persons who have given to charities the 


money they would otherwise have spent on cards. | .); IMPERIAL Granum.—Our readers scarcely need an introduction to this, the best known food for 

This is accepted by every one as a polite and children and invalids. It is a food of unrivalled delicacy, and superior nutritive worth. The food 

satisfactory alternative. : of all others to be depended on for infants, from birth; for nursing mothers and children; for 

| invalids and convalescents; and as an article of diet for the aged and for sufferers from impaired 

: heat = | digestion. Through its use thousands of lives have been saved; thousands of healthy children 

bespeak its value. It is praised alike by the public, by physicians and the press. It has stood the 

test of time, and has become a necessity in the household. Furthermore, we can cordially recom- 

Then, pointing to the space above the staff, he mend it from our own knowledge of its good qualities, for we have used it with the most gratifying 
asked what that was called, and a little girl an- results.—The Home Magazine, Washington, D. C., June, 1890. ; 


swered, promptly, “The space behigh.” | Sold by Druggists. Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, NEW YORK. 


IN a New Haven primary school the music-teacher 
explained what was meant by “the space below.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ r 
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In Tea or Coffee, but plenty in Sang aouue 
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Van Houtens 


and this popular non-intoxicant ts rapidly supplanting tea and coffee 


as a national beverage. In advance of all other Cocoas stands Van 
Houten’s, which is universally declared to be perfectly free from fat, easily 
digested, delicious to the taste, nutritious and a stimulant without any 


depressing after effects. 


Van Houten’s Cocoa was introduced upon high recom- 
mendation into the households, and is used at present at the courts, 
of many of the Royal families in Europe. An English 
journal of high authority says: ‘‘None of the numerous Cocoas 
have as yet equalled this inventor's in solubility, agreeable taste, 
and nutritive qualities. Its purity is beyond question—once tried, 
always used.” The senior physician of the London Court Hospital 
has used this brand of Cocoa for many years. It is strongly recom- 
mended to Students, and all whose duties involve much wear and 
tear, whether mental or physical. For these reasons, it has earned 
the highest encomiums of the leading analysts of the day. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE. 


t only needs a single trial to convince any one of the superiority of Van Houten’s Cocoa. Please 
on your grocer or storekeeper ordering it for you, AND TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. Put up in one-quarter, 
one-half, and one pound cans. J#~ If not obtainable, enclose 25 cents to either Van Houten & Zoon, 
06 Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and a can will be sent by mail, IF YOU MENTION THE 
Yourni's Companion. Prepared only by Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 


Van Houten’s Cocoa. Best and Goes Farthest. 
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RESULT OF THE TRIAL. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A., May 27, 1889. 
Messrs. Scott & Bowne :— 

I have had such surprising results from the use of ‘*ScoTrt’s EmMut- 
SION” in my family that I want to report it to you. Our little daughter 
Kitty was taken sick, a year ago last January. with a long siege of typhoid 
fever. She was up only a few weeks when she began to run down again, 
and cough very badly. She became so weak and exhausted she could not 
walk. A council of physicians, after a careful examination, said she was 
going into quick consumption, and she could not live longer than next fall. 
Our physician, Dr. Humphrey, said we might try ‘*Scort’s EmMuLsion,” 
but there was very little hope. We commenced the use of it, and, 
after taking five or six bottles, she was much better, and continued to im- 
prove, until she seems better now than she has been for five years. Every 
one is surprised to see her looking so well. She still continues to use the 
Emulsion more or less, and we feel only too thankful to you for her won- 


derful recovery.—Yours sincerely, J. R. COOK. 


Why does “Scott’s Emulsion” produce such brilliant 
results with sickly, wasted children ? 
in the ‘‘ Emulsion,’’ and in a measure 


BECAUS digested, so that their weakened organs 


are not taxed to perform their functions, and hence they are 
enabled to digest and assimilate this wonderful food into the 
system, and thereby are nourished and strengthened till they 
can digest their ordinary food. 

The combination of the Cod Liver Oil with the Hypophos- 
phites, as prepared in ‘*‘ Scott’s Emulsion,’’ is a most marvellous 
agent in the cure of DELICATE, SICKLY, WASTED CHILDREN, 
and it is very PALATABLE, BEING ENTIRELY DEPRIVED of 
the OFFENSIVE PROPERTIES of the OIL. 


What “ Scott’s Emulsion” Cures. 


Consumption in its early stages positively, and frequently in the latter 
stages, but in any event will prolong life and give comfort to the patient. 
Stubborn Coughs or Colds that will not yield to ordinary specifics. 
Wasting Diseases of Children in every form — Rickets, Marasmus, etc. 
Anemia, Emaciation and General Nervous Debility in adults. 


What “Scott’s Emulsion” is not. 


It is not a MYSTERIOUS SOMETHING that will cure all 
diseases, but is an ingenious and scientific combination of 
Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites and Glycerine, blended so 
harmoniously that their remedial power is amazingly increased. 
Physicians acknowledge that they obtain results by the use of 
*“Scott’s Emulsion” in CONSUMPTION and WASTING 
DISEASES, that they never dreamed could be accomplished 
by any remedial agent. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 


—tThe oil globules are very finely divided 


SCOTT & BOWNE, NEW YORK. 
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is often a “happy thought,” 
and Beecham’s Patent Pills 
are the most wonderful anti- 
dote yet discovered for 
Bilious and Nervous Dis- 
orders, Sick Headache and 


Weak Stomach. 
of these Pills, costing only twenty-five cents, 
A Box constitutes a family medicine chest. Wind 
and Pain in the Stomach, Giddiness, Full- 
ness, Swelling after meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Cold Chills, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Cos- 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep and all nervous 
and trembling sensations are cured by using these Pills. 
minutes, and pain, apprehension 


The First and uncertainty can be avoided by 


having a box always at hand wherever you are,—in the house, on 
the train, on the steamer—ready for immediate use. 


Safe, Painless, will save many doctor’s 


bills if promptly taken. Some idea of how generally this is un- 
derstood can be had from the statement that BEEcHAM’s PILts 
have the /argest sale of any proprietary medicine in the world. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole Agents for United States, 365 and 367 Canal St., 
New York, who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail BEECHAM’S 
PILLS on receipt of price, 25 cents,— but inquire first. Correspondents 
will please mention “The Youth’s Companion.” 


dose will give relief in twenty 


harmless, do not gripe, 
but are effectual, and 
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Illustrated Catalogue for 1891, Showing Complete Line of Columbias, Sent Free upon Application. 





Our Columbia Calendar, suggested above, finely lithographed in fourteen colors, on heavy 
cardboard, sent upon receipt of 15 cents to cover package and postage. 


Address 77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





